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Cuapter XXI. 
JACOB DECLINES TO STRUT. 


ii is difficult for one who is perpetually smarting under a sense 

of injustice to be just in his judgments upon his fellows, and 
Jacob had undoubtedly been too severe in assuming that Dick 
Herbert neither knew nor cared whether his wife were happy or 
not. This, as it happened, was a question to which Dick had 
devoted a good deal of thought; and truly concerned was he at 
being compelled to answer it in the negative. For Hope had 
lately reverted in some measure to that irritable and capricious 
humour which he had borne with so much equanimity during the 
time of their betrothal. She turned upon him, every now and 
then, with some sharp little sarcastic speech which he had done 
nothing to provoke, and her subsequent repentance for such 
behaviour was no security against a speedy repetition of it. This 
puzzled Dick, who had all his life been able to deal satisfactorily 
with every variety of male character that he had come across, but 
had small experience of the other sex. When a man was snappish 
and out of sorts he simply left him alone, which was, of course, 
the only rational thing to do, and by dinner-time, or at latest by 
the following morning, it was all right again. But, somehow or 
other, this mode of treatment did not seem to answer with Hope, 
and he could only suppose that the dose was not strong enough 
to be effectual. Of men he knew as much as most people, and of 
horses, dogs, and other animals a great deal more; but his 
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estimate of women was based chiefly upon hearsay; and having 
always been given to understand that in the hours of ease they 
are uncertain, coy, and hard to please, he bore Hope no ill-will 
for being subject to a natural law, and was ready to believe that 
she would display all the qualities of a ministering angel, should 
an occasion with which he was not eager to provide her arise to 
call for them. 

However, he thought he had better remove himself out of her 
sight for the time being; so he made arrangements to spend a 
week or two, shooting, at the houses of different friends, and said 
nothing about them until they were completed. November was 
then drawing towards a close; a few frosty nights had brought 
the leaves down in thousands from the trees, and since Dick had 
not yet shot his best coverts, it seemed unnecessary that he 
should go farther afield in search of sport. This was what Hope 
pointed out to him when he announced his projected departure ; 
but he answered that the Farndon coverts would doubtless be 
done justice to by Cunningham, who was still in the house, and 
by the brother officers whom he would, of course, ask over from 
Windsor. 

“ But surely they will think it rather odd that you should not 
be here,” objected Hope. 

“I expect they won’t grumble much, so long as there are 
plenty of pheasants,” said Dick cheerfully; “and you and Carry 
can do the honours.” 

“Don’t you think,” suggested Hope, after remaining silent 
awhile, “that Captain Cunningham has been rather a long time 
here? I wonder it does not strike him that he ought to give 
someone else a treat.” 

Dick raised his eyebrows. “Why, I thought you and 
Cunningham hit it off so well,” he remarked. 

“Why should you be so anxious to go away?” Hope asked, 
suddenly changing her ground. 

Dick was very nearly answering: “Because I am sure that 
you will be glad to get rid of me;” but he thought better of it 
and only observed: “One can’t always stick in the same place.” 

* Do you really want to go?” Hope persisted. 

To this her husband made no reply, because as a matter of fact 
he did not want to go; and she, drawing a little nearer to him, 
laid her hand timidly on his arm and said: “I wish you would 
stay, Dick!” 

Dick remained silent, frowning and smiling at the same 
moment, and wondering whether it was the part of a wise man to 
yield to feminine caprices; but he ended by saying: “I may as 
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well keep to my plan, I think. I don’t like throwing people over, 
after accepting their invitations, and you can all get on pretty 
well without me, I fancy.” 

If he expected to be further entreated, he met with the 
disappointment that he deserved ; for Hope at once turned away, 
remarking coldly: ‘“ Very {likely you are right. You will be 
back before Christmas, I suppose ?” 

To which he replied: “Oh, certainly, before then.” And 
nothing more was said about the matter. 

To make a hesitating request and meet with an unhesitating 
rebuff is always a disagreeable experience, and what rendered it 
the more so in the present instance was that, upon further 
reflection, Hope really did not know why she should have pressed 
her husband to remain at home against his will. She had not 
seen so much of him since their arrival at Farndon as to feel 
lonely without him; and indeed the only trial that his absence 
was likely to bring upon her was that Carry would be certain to 
say: “I told you so!” 

Carry, however, was too magnanimous, or too indifferent, or 
too busy with her own affairs to indulge in that cheap triumph, 
and after Dick had gone away things went on very much as before. 
The neighbours continued to call; Captain Cunningham and Miss 
Herbert continued to ride about the country together ; and one or 
two large shooting-parties took place, which Hope did not feel 
called upon to grace with her presence. She might, perhaps, have 
found the time hang rather heavily upon her hands, had it not 
been for Jacob Stiles, whose task of educating the bay mare was 
soon completed, and who, at Hope’s request, accompanied her the 
first time that she made trial of her new acquisition. He was 
evidently so gratified at being asked that she repeated her 
invitation a second and a third time; thereby scandalising the 
head coachman, who, however, was old and discreet, and kept his 
opinions to himself. 

Jacob on horseback was not quite the same person as Jacob on 
foot. That aspect, as ofa beaten hound, which prejudiced so many 
strangers against him, disappeared at such times, and he became a 
well-knit and not ill-looking youth, whose perfect seat and light 
hand no observer could fail to admire. His manner, too, gained 
something in confidence, and although he was always reserved and 
respectful with Hope, he was able to speak to her with authority 
upon the management of horses, and also—wnhich interested her 
more—upon that of the pencil and the brush. She spent a good 
many hours with Jacob, which were pleasant enough to her and 
blissful to him. He was in some sort a protégé of her own, whom 
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nobody else cared to notice; nor was she insensible to his devotion, 
although she hardly comprehended the extent of it. Moreover, 
she was filled with compassion for him, because his views of life 
were so dark. Not that he was given to expatiating upon these ; but 
every now and again a phrase would escape him which exhibited 
his quiet pessimism in a more striking light than could have been 
thrown upon it by. any loud lamentation or railing. 

Hope did not attempt to comfort him. The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and she herself sometimes thought that existence 
was a doubtful sort of boon. She was beginning to make a 
discovery which is seldom made in youth and is always painful 
when so made ; namely, that for the majority life must, at best, 
be a commonplace and uneventful affair; also that nine-tenths of 
the human race are neither sheep nor goats, but interesting mon- 
grels. This conclusion, though a little saddening and perplexing 
(because it is plain that, from the moment that you admit the 
fusion of good and evil, you have taken the first step into a laby- 
rinth of the most abstruse speculation), had at any rate the good 
effect of making her more tolerant of mortal infirmities in general, 
and of those of a young guardsman with insufficient means in 
particular. It was absurd to expect too much of Bertie Cunning- 
ham, or to quarrel with him because he had not set up lofty ideals 
for himself. His code, no doubt, was that of his class, and how 
should he have learnt any other? She did not see much of him— 
indeed, she fancied that he purposely avoided her—but when they 
met he was always cheery and friendly. He referred once or twice, 
in a joking tone, to his possible marriage, and as often as he did 
so Hope expressed her fervent desire that the lady who had never 
been named between them might refuse him; but at the bottom 
of her heart she did not think he would be refused, because she 
saw no immediate prospect of his giving anybody the chance 
of refusing him. This, perhaps, may have helped her to be 
tolerant. 

After dinner, one evening, he informed her that Miss Herbert 
and he had been concocting a scheme for their own amusement, 
and the delectation of the neighbourhood. “ It’s subject to your 
approval, of course,” he added; “but we were thinking that it 
would be rather a good thing to get up some theatricals. We 
could have the stage in the dining room, and r 

“ But I don’t think we could very well do anything of that kind 
while Dick is away,” interrupted Hope. 

“Dick will come back. In fact he must come back, because we 
shall want him to take a part. Besides, we can’t possibly be ready 
until after Christmas. I shall have to leave you before then; but 
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I can easily ride over from Windsor and rehearse. I need hardly 
say that you will be expected to act.” 

“T have never acted in my life,” said Hope. 

“That is of no consequence. I have, lots of times, and I’ll coach 
you. Now, about the piece. Miss Herbert and I haven’t made 
up our minds about that yet; but I have a fancy for ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ It isn’t exactly a novelty ; but I know it by heart, 
which is a great pull; and the dresses are pretty. Do you think 
it would do ?” 

“Oh, yes, I should think so,” answered Hope. 

But Carry, more prudently, said: “Let us hear what cast you 
propose to make.” 

“ Well, I should be Charles Marlow, because I know the part,” 
answered Bertie. “Herbert could take old Hardcastle, and Bob 
West—you know Bob West, don’t you ?—would be glad enough to 
do Hastings, I daresay ; he isn’t particular. About Tony Lump- 
kin I can’t quite see my way. Can you think of anybody ?” 

“Tam not sure that I can. How do you mean to distribute the 
ladies’ parts ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What should you say to Mrs. Herbert for 
Miss Hardcastle, and yourself for Mrs. Hardcastle ?” asked Bertie, 
airily. ‘There ought to be no difficulty in finding a Constance 
Neville somewhere.” 

He must have been very well aware that this arrangement would 
not meet Carry’s views, or he would not have mentioned it in that 
off-hand manner. Seeing gathering clouds upon her brow, ‘he 
proceeded to improve his position by adding; “Grand part, Mrs. 
Hardcastle—in fact, I believe it might easily be made the part of 
the piece by a really good actress, such as you are.” 

“So I should imagine,” observed Carry drily. ‘“ Your cast is 
admirable; the only improvement that I can suggest in it is that 
you should take Tony Lumpkin and give up young Marlow to 
Jacob Stiles.” 

“Jacob Stiles ?” repeated Bertie, looking puzzled. ‘Can he 
act? ” 

“As wellas other people who have never acted before, I daresay ; 
and if you offered him the part you would gratify Hope, who has 
already stooped to conquerhim. The main thing in amateur theat- 
ricals is to please the performers.” 

“T can answer for one performer who would not be pleased with 
the réle of Miss Hardcastle,” said Hope, quietly. “If I am to ap- 
pear at all, it must be in some less ambitious character than that, 
and Constance Neville would do very well for me. You had better 
be Miss Hardcastle. As for Mr. Stiles, I am afraid we can hardly 
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ask him to join us, since we don’t consider him worthy of sitting 
down to dinner in our company.” 

“ Mr. Stiles, as you call him, is not very likely to appreciate such 
fine distinctions,” remarked Carry, who did not allow her wrath to 
be turned away by this soft answer, and who chose to vent it upon 
Hope, rather than upon the real offender. “However, I am not 
personally eager for his society, either on the stage or elsewhere.” 

“Oh, he’s all right; artists are all right,” interposed Bertie, 
perceiving that there was thunder in the air, and not wishing that 
his project should be strangled at birth. ‘“ He keeps out of sight 
so much that I had really forgotten he was in the house; but a 
sharp fellow like that ought to be useful to us. I don’t think I'll 
give him my part, all the same; but he can have his pick of the 
others. Now what are we to do about Mrs. Hardcastle? We must 
get somebody pretty good for that part, or we shall spoil the whole 
thing. Iwish Mrs. Pierpoint would come! But you don’t know her, 
do you?” he asked turning to Hope. 

“Unfortunately, I don’t,” she replied. 

Carry, who, having obtained what she wanted, was now a little 
ashamed of her ill-humour, said, with unwonted civility : “ Would 
you mind my writing to her and asking her down, Hope? I don’t 
know whether she will be able to come or not ; but she is a great 
friend of mine; so perhaps you and she would both agree to dis- 
pense with formality for once.” 

The great advantage possessed by those who are habitually rude 
is, that anything like amenity on their part is sure to meet with 
grateful acknowledgment. Hope declared that she would like 
nothing better than to make Mrs. Pierpoint’s acquaintance, and 
the discussion was continued in a much more friendly spirit than 
had marked its opening. 

“Will you speak to Stiles about acting, Mrs. Herbert?” asked 
Bertie, as he wished Hope good-night. ‘TI really believe he would 
be rather an acquisition, and it might cheer him up a bit, poor 
chap, to come out of his den for one evening. If he didn’t care 
about taking a part, he might help us as stage-manager. An artist 
should be a good judge of scenic effects.” 

Hope thought this very good-natured of Bertie; and she was 
not best pleased when, on communicating the proposed arrange- 
ment to Jacob, she was met with a somewhat brusque refusal. 

“We thought you might be glad of a little amusement,” she 
remarked. 

“The jackdaw who stuck the peacock’s feathers in his tail got 
very little amusement for his pains,” answered the young man. 
“The other birds didn’t molest him so long as he kept to him- 
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self; they only looked at him out of the corners of their eyes, and 
said: ‘Thank God, we are not jackdaws,’ and strutted by. But 
he hadn’t the sense to thank God that he was not a peacock, and so 
he got into trouble.” 

“ What a wrong-headed way you have of looking at life!” ex- 
claimed Hope. “If you go on like this you will never have a 
friend in the world.” 

“T suppose I never shall,” said Jacob sadly. “There are no 
jackdaws at Farndon, and I don’t know how to strut. I should look 
very foolish if I attempted it. Don’t think me ungrateful. Ihave 
no doubt that Captain Cunningham means kindly; but even if I 
wished to accept his offer, I could not. Mr. Herbert would not 
like it.” 

“You are quite mistaken ” Hope was beginning; but he 
interrupted her with a quick motion of his hand and a smile. 

“No, indeed: I don’t speak without knowledge. You are too 
kind and good to understand ; and even you, if I told you all—but 
I won’t tell you all—at least, not now. Mrs. Herbert,” he went on, 
with more animation,“ I am a poor hand at expressing myself; but 
I should like you to know how much I have felt your kindness. 
As you say, I shall never have a friend, and to talk about friend- 
ship between you and me would be absurd; but if ever I can serve 
you in any way, great or small, and if you will let me know of it, 
you will confer the truest favour upon me that it is in your power 
to confer. I see by your face that you think that an exaggerated 
way of speaking. Itis not exaggerated. I mean what Isay quite 
literally ; and all kinds of things are possible. A day may come 
when you may want help, and when even I may be able to help 
you.” 

“Then help us with our theatricals,” returned Hope, laughing. 

In truth, she did think Jacob’s language a little too high-flown, 
and his manner, even more than his words, affected her with a 
vague feeling of uneasiness. 

“IT won’t press you to act, since you dislike it, Mr. Stiles,” she 
went on; “but you might give us the benefit of your advice as to 
dresses and scenery, and so on.” 

“That I will do very gladly,” answered Jacob. ‘ Miss Herbert 
will snub me ; but I am accustomed to that, and there will be no 
need for me to show myself on the night of the performance. Only 
one thing I want to ask you, Mrs. Herbert. Would you mind call- 
ing me Jacob instead of Mr. Stiles in future? Both names are 
equally hideous; but the second gives offence to some people and 
the first doesn’t. If Iam to walk among the peacocks for a time, 
nobody shall say that I have borrowed a feather of their plumage.” 
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Cuarter XXII. 
MRS, PIERPOINT IS PEREMPTORY, 


Pretty little Mrs. Pierpoint wrote a pretty little note to Hope ex-. 
pressing her thanks for the invitation that she had received, and 
her willingness to undertake the part of Mrs. Hardcastle, or any 
other that might be assigned to her. She said that she felt as if 
she were already well acquainted with her future hostess, of whom 
she had heard so much from two of her most intimate friends 
—Carry Herbert and Bertie Cunningham—and only regretted that 
other engagements would prevent her from reaching Farndon until 
within about a week of the date fixed upon for the theatricals. 
She hoped, however, that the play would not suffer on that account, 
as she meant to study it carefully in the meantime. 

The same post brought a brief missive to much the same effect 
from Dick. He, too, did not see his way to being at home before 
Christmas Eve, but had found a copy of Goldsmith, was committing 
a stated portion of dialogue to memory every night, and reciting it 
before the looking-glass the next morning, and expected to know 
his part perfectly by the end of the year. Wished to be informed 
whether he would be required to shave off his moustache. Would 
prefer to retain it, for choice, and had heard that there was some 
dodge of gumming it down, so as to render it invisible beyond the 
footlights ; but was ready to make any sacrifice in the interests of 
art and the drama. 

“It looks to me as if we were positively courting disaster,” 
remerked Hope, after she had read the substance of these two 
letters aloud at the breakfast table. ‘ We shall all be scattered 
abroad until the last moment, and when we assemble we shall 
find ourselves more abroad than ever.” 

“It will go right enough, you'll see,’ answered Bertie con- 
fidently. “The great thing is not to be nervous; andI don’t think 
any of us suffer in that way. Besides, there are only two absentees, 
after all, and the rest of us must set to work to rehearse imme- 
diately.” 

That much was soon accomplished by means of a little decision 
and energy. The household brigade was able to furnish a Tony 
Lumpkin, the other subordinate characters were procured from the 
neighbourhood, and in the course of ten days or so a very fair 
degree of proficiency was arrived at. Jacob Stiles acquitted him- 
self of his functions to the general satisfaction, his suggestions with 
regard to grouping and properties being thoroughly artistic, and 
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hampered by no dread of expenditure ; insomuch that it was evident 
that, whether the acting were first-rate or not, the piece would be 
put upon the stage in a style calculated to astonish a country 
audience. His manner, moreover, was so quiet and unobtrusive 
that even Carry did not feel it necessary to put him back in his 
place more than once or twice a day. 

Carry herself was somewhat subdued at this time. Her 
naturally imperious temper seldom asserted itself, and, when it did, 
was quelled by a word from Bertie Cunningham, who ordered her 
about unceremoniously, and criticised her performance without 
mercy. Her only wish was to please him, and this she showed so 
plainly that Hope, little as she liked her sister-in-law, could not 
help feeling sorry for her. It is said that women have no great 
sympathy with one another, as a rule; but there is one particular 
way in which no woman likes to see another ill-used—unless, of 
course, she be a rival. In the present case there could not be any 
such cause for enmity, and Hope could almost have found it in her 
heart to do something towards bringing about the ill-assorted 
match which had been contemplated, now that there seemed to be 
so little probability of its ever taking place. When duty or pleasure 
(which of the two it was did not quite clearly transpire) took Bertie 
away, the two women became, if not friendly, at least less in- 
tolerant of one another. Perhaps the elder was not insensible to 
the younger’s complaisance in yielding the chief character in the 
play to her without a murmur: perhaps also she may have ad- 
mitted to herself that Hope had yet a further claim upon her 
gratitude, since it was not to be supposed that anyone could 
really prefer the society of Jacob Stiles to that of Captain 
Cunningham. 

Be this as it may, Dick, on his return home for Christmas, found 
the peace appropriate to the season reigning in his household, 
together with as much of good-will as could reasonably be looked 
for. His meeting with his wife occurred in the presence of the 
servants, where demonstrative affection would have been out of 
place ; and it is not unlikely that Hope had thought of this when 
she hurried out into the hall to welcome the wanderer back. 
Nevertheless, the calm, matter-of-course manner in which he 
accosted her chilled her alittle. He was, as usual, good-humoured. 
and imperturbable ; he had no account to give of his doings during 
the past few weeks, nor, apparently, any curiosity to be informed. 
as to those of his wife. The only question that he asked referred 
to Carry and Bertie. 

“How are they getting on?” he inquired. “Any sign of 
coming to the point? ” 
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“‘ None whatever that I can see,” replied Hope. “They were 
always together while he was here; but it seems to drag somehow. 
To tell the truth, I don’t think he is behaving very well.” 

Dick merely shrugged his shoulders, and presently went away 
to his study. Hope saw him no more until just before dinner, when 
it appeared to strike him that it would be at least civil to express 
some interest in his wife’s health, for he entered her dressing- 
room while she was putting the finishing touches to her toilet, 
and said: “I hope you have been quite well all this time.” 

Hope, without turning round, answered that she had been 
perfectly well. 

“That’s all right. Spirits pretty good?” 

“ About as good as usual, I think,” replied Hope, laughing a 
little. 

“ That’s all right,” said Dick again, in his deliberate way. Then 
he advanced to the dressing-table and laid sundry parcels, wrapped 
in silver paper, down upon it. “I stopped in London on my way 
back,” he remarked,“ and picked up these at the jeweller’s. I 
thought you might like to have them. They used to belong to my 
mother, and I sent them to be reset a short time ago.” 

There must be something very wrong about cats who refuse fish, 
Lord Mayors who do not care to accept a baronetcy, and women 
who have no love for jewels. Hope, fortunately for herself, was 
not abnormal to that extent. She opened the velvet cases, giving 
utterance to little cries of delight as, one after another, the 
glittering clusters and sprays of diamonds revealed themselves. 
“Oh, Dick!” she exclaimed,“ how lovely! Why did you not tell 
me that I was going to have all these beautiful things ?” 

“Because I wanted to have the pleasure of seeing you look as 
you are looking now,” he answered. 

“How am I looking now?” she asked, and turned quickly 
towards the glass, which reflected a beautiful young face, with 
laughing lips, dimpled cheeks, and eyes sparkling like the diamonds 
that they had just been gazing upon. She started at the sight of 
her own image ; assuredly that was not her face of every day, nor 
anything resembling it. With a sudden twinge of compunction 
she jumped up, pushed back her chair, and laid both her hands upon 
her husband’s arm, looking up into his face. 

“Dick,” she said,“ am I generally very horrid? AmIcrossand 
impatient, without any reason ?” 

He replied, with that terrible truthfulness of his: ‘ Well, you 
are rather—sometimes.” 

Hope’s eyes dropped. “IknowI am,” she murmured. “Ican’t 
explain why ; I never used to be like that in the old days—I mean 
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before my father died. But now—TI don’t ‘know—sometimes I 
feel as if there was nobody. You wouldn’t understand the feeling, 
I suppose.” 

“T think Ido understand, though,” returned Dick, kindly. “I 
can imagine that I should have just the same sort of sensation in 
your place. I should long to get hold of Fate and punch her head ; 
and,as that is impossible, I daresay I might relieve myself by 
getting a human head into chancery and punching that. But, 
after all, there is nothing for it but to submit to perverse Fate. 
Submission and pluck will pull you through; and if you haven’t 
quite got the one yet, I know you have the other.” 

Possibly this may not have been the rejoinder that Hope 
anticipated or desired, for it did not seem to please her much, and 
her face grew graver. Presently, however, she smiled again and 
remarked, with apparent inconsequence: “ Well, at any rate, you 
must have been thinking a little about me when you ordered this 
pendant, because here are two H’s intertwined and an anchor, 
which I suppose stands for Hope, and—what is that knot at the 
top, Dick ?” 

“ It’s—it’s—a sort of a bowline,” answered Dick, departing for 
once from the path of strict veracity. ‘ Yes, that pendant was 
a little bit of additional extravagance of my own; the diamonds 


don’t belong to the old lot. I designed it myself, and I think it 
reflects some credit upon a man who hasn’t had much practice in 
that line. The anchor is meant to be emblematic of your nature 
as well as your name (because, you know, you are really hopeful, 
though you may be a little down on your luck every now and 
then), and the general meaning of the whole composition is: | 


99 


‘Never say die. 

Hope’s eyes glistened as she looked up at him. “ Dick,” she 
said, with a tremulous little laugh, “do you know that you are very 
funny? I am not sure that I can quite make you out ; but—but—lI 
think I rather like you.” 

A look of sincere satisfaction overspread Dick’s features at this 
flattering announcement. ‘ That’s the best news I have heard for 
a long time!” he declared. ‘“ We always were friends from the 
first, and I believe we shall go on becoming better friends now till 
the end of the chapter.” 

So Hope fastened her pendant to the pearls that she wore about 
her neck, and she and her husband descended the stairs arm in arm, 
as a united couple should, starting asunder in a ludicrously guilty 
fashion when they were confronted by the astonished countenance 


of Miss Herbert. 
After so promising a renewal of friendly relations, it was to be 
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regretted that the arrival of Bertie Cunningham, Mrs. Pierpoint, 
and various other guests should have interposed fresh barriers 
between those whose duty it was toentertain them. Dick devoted 
himself assiduously to providing sport, in one form or another, for 
the men; and the task of amusing the ladies, together with the 
many other occupations incident to that season of the year, 
effectually prevented Hope from exchanging ideas with her 
husband from morning to night. 

At her first view of Mrs. Pierpoint she could not repress a start, 
which was not altogether called forth by admiration of the dainty 
little lady, wrapped in dark sables, whose cheeks were delicately 
rosy from the outer air, and whose tiny white hand, sparkling with 
jewels, was extended to her. If that was Bertie Cunningham’s 
notion of one who might be regarded as‘‘a sort of a mother,” he 
must be even more juvenile than he looked. Yet, though Mrs. 
Pierpoint may not have been exactly motherly in appearance, she 
soon showed herself to be animated by the true maternal instinct 
towards the young guardsman who had arrived under her wing. 
Hope, watching her, saw that she was watching him, and that she 
viewed with approval his somewhat ostentatious attentions to Miss 
Herbert. Worldly she might be, and possibly mistaken as to the 
best means of promoting her friend’s welfare ; but that she was 
disinterested Hope felt sure. Moreover, the touch of time became 
more legible upon her brow in a stronger light. For the rest, her 
manners were charming, and at the rehearsal which took place 
after dinner, she achieved a success due quite as much to her good- 
natured energy in helping others, as to her really clever inter- 
pretation of the character which had fallen to her own share. 

Dick’s histrionic talents were not of a high order; but he was 
docile, and had learnt his lesson very carefully, while both Miss 
Herbert and Captain Cunningham were pronounced to be ad- 
mirable in their respective parts. The latter, indeed, received a 
compliment, as soon as the performance was over, which he would 
quite willingly have dispensed with. 

“ Allow me,” said Mrs. Pierpoint, taking advantage of the first 
opportunity that offered to draw him aside, “ to congratulate you. 
Your acting is excellent. Perhaps, if anything, too excellent.” 

“Thanks!” answered Bertie. ‘“ You mean something more than 
you say, I presume.” 

“Fancy your having the brilliancy to make such a discovery! 
Yes, I actually do, I have a deep meaning. And now, what defence 
have you ready ?” 

“ Oh, I am not so brilliant as all that comes to. I never said I 
knew what you meant.” 
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“ And of course you can’t guess. Well, to save time, I will be 
perfectly explicit. You are trying to run with the hare, and hunt 
with the hounds. Poor Carry is to be retained as a last resource, 
and in the meantime it is not Carry’s beaux yeux that have induced 
you to stay several weeks on end in a dull country house, and to 
get up a play which will keep you here another fortnight at 
least.” 

“I knew you would say that,” remarked Bertie, resignedly. 
“Tt’s a pity that you should be so horribly suspicious; but I shall 
do no good by protesting. If you had seen me riding day after 
day with Miss Herbert, while Mrs. Herbert pottered about with 
that artist fellow, maybe you would have believed in my 
sincerity.” 

“There is a very simple way of proving your sincerity,” 
remarked Mrs. Pierpoint. 

“Very well, but do allow me the privilege of proving it at my 
own time.” 

“It strikes me that you have parted with that privilege. You 
have gone too far now to draw back, and I can’t see what excuse 
you have for putting off any longer what must be done soon.” 

“ And I can’t see the reason for such breakneck haste.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint frowned. “If you are not engaged to Carry 
Herbert before the month of January is over, I shall think very 
badly of you,” she declared. “To make sure of a woman's consent 
to marry you, and then to coolly keep her waiting till it is a 
question between getting possession of her money and going 
through the bankruptcy court, is not pretty behaviour; but to use 
her as a stalking-horse into the bargain—to pretend to devote 
yourself to her in order that you may live for a short time under 
the same roof with her brother’s wife is—what shall we call it?” 

“We need not call it anything since the case does not exist,” 
answered Bertie. “I'll tell you what, Mrs. Pierpoint ; I don’t often 
lose my temper ; but if anybody but you had said that, she shouldn’t 
have had a second chance of informing me that I am a blackguard.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint did not seem to be greatly impressed by this 
outburst of indignant innocence. “As if you could deceive me, 
after all these years!” she said. “I know you sufficiently well to 
be able to read you like a book, my friend, and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt in my mind as to what has brought you here at this 
moment. I had my suspicions all along; but as there is nothing 
like the evidence of one’s own senses, I accepted Mrs. Herbert’s 
invitation ; and when I saw you stealing sidelong glances at her 
the whole time that you were chattering so busily to Carry, I was 
satisfied. Or, rather, I was dissatisfied.” 
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“So that was what brought you here, was it?” said Bertie, with 
some displeasure. 

“Did you imagine, by any chance, that I came here with a view 
to amusing myself? Don’t you think I might have found it just a 
shade more enjoyable to spend Christmas in London or at Melton, 
than among a lot of people whom I scarcely know, and who have 
only invited me because they couldn’t find anybody else to take a 
part in their tedious theatricals ?” 

“T wish you had spent Christmas in London, and asked me to 
spend it with you!” muttered Bertie, ruefully. 

“You forget that you were already engaged here. And you 
must be still more engaged before you leave. Come, Bertie, you 
have chosen your fate, and it is not such a bad one, as fates go. 
Believe me, you won’t repent of it, when once the plunge is over. 
Have you ever repented following my advice?” 

“You have never advised me to take so momentous a step as 
this before. Are you so convinced that I should act wisely in 
marrying a woman with whom I beg most emphatically to assure 
you that I am not at all in love?” 

“Tt is a great deal too late to discuss that question now. I 
consider that youare bound in honour to propose to Carry. Added 
to which, I am certain that you will propose to her sooner or 
later. What I wish is that the matter should be settled before 
complications arise. You will hardly deny that complications 
may arise ?” 

“ But that is just what I do deny.” 

“Then I can only say that I am unable to attach any im- 
portance to your denial. Once for all, are you going to do as I 
tell you, or are you not?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” answered Bertie, in a sort of desperation. 
“T always end by doing as you tell me, and you are always right. 
Now perhaps you will be satisfied, and will kindly leave off scowling 
at me.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 


AN UNREHEARSED EFFECT. 


Takinc a comprehensive survey of the population of the British 
Isles, it must be conceded that Christmas is merry to the majority. 
The majority get good things, or what they consider good things, 
to eat at that season; they receive presents or tips; holidays are 
granted to them, and they enjoy themselves by dancing, flirting, 
boozing in public-houses, or breaking one another’s heads, accord- 
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ing as their various tastes may incline them. But to the 
* minority, who have to provide the tips and presents and pay for 
the festivities, it is apt to be a troublous time, fraught with present 
anxieties and sad memories, and rendered doubly distressing by 
reason of the enforced joviality which must be assumed on its 
approach. Dick Herbert, however, was one of the exceptions which 
prove the rule. Having plenty of money, he was very willing 
to disburse it: without any personal liking for plum-pudding 
and mince-pies, he did not object to look on whilst others devoured 
those delicacies; and although not himself a dancing man, was 
prepared to encourage as much dancing under his roof as might 
be desired by those who cared to disport themselves in that way. 

It was many years since Berkshire society had been entertained 
on a large scale at Farndon Court ; but the servants always had 
their ball at Christmas, and on this occasion its brilliancy was 
enhanced by the presence of the young mistress of the house and 
her guests. 

Hope, after treading a solemn measure with the butler, retired 
to her seat at the end of the hall, with a strong impression upon 
her mind that the sooner she retired altogether the more lively 
the proceedings would probably become; but this modest view 
was evidently not shared by the rest of the company from upstairs, 
who showed no inclination to move, and seemed to derive much 
amusement from a temporary suspension of class distinctions. 
Bertie Cunningham, in particular, was indefatigable. Even the 
stately housekeeper was persuaded to jog through a polka with 
him, after which Hope saw him tearing round the room with 
housemaid after housemaid ; and from the red cheeks and delighted 
gigglings of these young women, she judged that he must be 
making himself very agreeable indeed. 

By-and-by he found his way to her side and said, beseechingly : 
“Mrs. Herbert, you'll give me a dance, won’t you? I have 
induced them to have a waltz. They don’t much like it; they 
would prefer to have nothing but polkas and galops; but they 
have granted this as a special favour to me, because I have been 
so affable, and I want you to dance it with me if you will.” 

Hope stood up, but looked dubious. ‘“ Had you not better find 
a partner among the servants?” she asked. “I don’t think we 
ought to dance together, ought we? ” 

“T daresay not,” answered Bertie, as he placed his arm round 
her waist and whirled her lightly away; “but that makes it all 
the pleasanter. There is no pleasure in life so great that it may 


not be made greater by a conviction that it isn’t altogether 
right.” 
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“T can’t quite agree with you there,” said Hope, laughing. 

“ Ah, but you are not such a martyr to duty as Iam. You 
don’t know what it is to be harnessed and bitted and driven along 
the dull high-road, when you want to be galloping across country, 
and you can’t understand the wild delight of flinging up one’s 
heels occasionally. Not that I am really flinging up my heels 
now, or that I ever shall again.” 

Hope did not inquire his meaning; she was satisfied with the 
exhilaration of rhythmic movement and was scarcely listening to 
what he said. But, losing breath at last, she signed to him to 
stop, and then he suddenly burst out laughing. 

“Do look at Mrs. Pierpoint being hustled along by the coach- 
man!” he exclaimed. ‘ Did you ever see such an expression of 
suffering and conscious virtue ? And, oh, isn’t she calling us bad 
names for enjoying ourselves, instead of imitating her noble 
example!” 

Hope, glancing at Mrs. Pierpoint, was unable to see any indi- 
cation of that lady’s being so unamiably employed, and said as 
much. 

“ Ah, that’s because she knows we are talking about her; you 
ought to have seen hera minute ago. She was looking daggers 
—poisoned daggers at me.” 

“T thought you were so fond of her,” said Hope. 

“So I am, ina general way; but not to-night. Were you fond 
of your parents when they gave you nasty physic in your child- 
hood? I wasn’t fond of mine; I positively loathed them, though 
I have no doubt that they did it for my good.” 

“ Has Mrs. Pierpoint been giving you nasty physic?” 

Bertic heaved a great sigh. “Don’t speak of it!” he ex- 
claimed. “I haven’t swallowed the dose yet, but I am going 
to swallow it; and when once it has been gulped down I shall 
feel better, perhaps. At any rate, let us hope so. In the mean- 
time, I would rather talk about any other subject.” 

But he did not seem able to talk or think of any other subject. 
He recurred to it, in more or less plain language, every minute, 
and Hope could hardly affect to misunderstand his drift. In spite 
of herself she was sorry for the poor young fellow. Of course he 
deserved no sympathy; what he was pleased to call duty was 
really nothing but selfishness, and if he was now compelled to 
sell himself into bondage, that necessity had only been created by 
his own fault or his own will. Nevertheless, she could not help 
feeling for him in his present distress. Had not she herself 
passed through a somewhat similar struggle once upon a time? 
He remained by her side, and they danced together once more. 
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I¢ would have been niggardly to refuse him a favour for which he 
pleaded with so much earnestness. 

“There!” he exclaimed tragically, when the music ceased ; 
“now it is all over! The old life has come to an end and the 
new life is about to begin. Good-bye, youth; good-bye, liberty ; 
good-bye—hope !” 

Then, as she glanced inquiringly at him, “Don’t be offended,” 
he said ; “I didn’t spell the word with a capital H ; I only meant 
that in a few days’ time I shall have nothing left to hope for.” 

“Does that imply that you will have obtained all that you 
want?” 

“Exactly so; I shall have got what I wanted!—unless by 
some miraculous piece of luck, what I wanted should be refused 
to me.” 

It was high time that such a conversation as this should termi- 
nate; and so Mrs. Pierpoint may have thought, for she now bore 
down upon the couple, and, after a few minutes, drew the re- 
luctant Bertie away. 

Hope got no further speech of him until the succeeding evening, 
when a final dress-rehearsal for the theatricals had been appointed 
to take place. These promised to prove a genuine success, thanks 
partly to the dexterous management of Mrs. Pierpoint, and partly 
to that of Jacob, who had spared no pains to bring the mise-en 
scene up to the high standard of excellence demanded by the taste 
of the present day. There was a sufficiency of antique, albeit 
recently-acquired, furniture at Farndon to provide all that was 
necessary to reproduce the semblance of an old-fashioned English 
parlour; there were family portraits and antlers to adorn its 
walls, and finally, Jacob being in want of some object to fill up a 
corner, fixed his choice upon a marble bust of some defunct 
Herbert, which, with its pedestal, he caused to be dragged on to 
the stage—an unlucky inspiration, as matters turned out; for 
this bust was destmed to play as dramatic a part in the per- 
formance as the statue of the Commander in “ Don Giovanni,” 
and the consequences of its removal were both many and far- 
reaching. 

However it looked very well with a glimpse of red curtain 
behind it, and got into nobody’s way until the rehearsal was all 
but finished. It was when the entire strength of the company 
was drawn up near the foot-lights for the final scene that the 
impersonator of Tony Lumpkin, who had been plunging about the 
stage throughout with a good deal of needless exuberance, 
managed to fall foul of it, and very nearly put an end to his 
career then and there by his impetuosity. For, starting forward 
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to renounce Constance Neville with the clumsy gait which he 
conceived to resemble that of his original, he lurched against the 
pedestal and upset its equilibrium. Had he not at the same time 
upset his own, he might perhaps have been killed; and as it 
was, he was sent sprawling upon his face, and for an instant the 
tottering mass of marble seemed about to descend upon Mrs. 
Herbert's head. 

Bertie saw the danger just in time to avert it. He pushed 
Hope forcibly away, and at the same moment the heavy bust fell 
with a crash, breaking through the planking of the stage. The 
pedestal followed suit, and, after knocking Bertie over, rolled 
slowly as far as the footlights, most of which it smashed and 
extinguished. A great hubbub ensued, succeeded by general 
laughter and mutual congratulations. Dick was the first to 
notice that Bertie was still lying prone and making no effort to rise. 

“Get up!” said he, employing his customary formula. 

“Can’t, old chap,” answered Bertie, with a faint smile; “I’ve 
broken my leg.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Dick, dropping hurriedly upon his 
knees beside his prostrate friend. 

“By Jove, he has though!” he muttered presently; “ that 
infernal pedestal must have come down upon the top of him. 
What the deuce do people want with busts on a stage? Here, 
somebody run and fetch a blanket, and we'll pass it under him. 
Hope, send off a groom to tell Dr. Simpson he is wanted imme- 
diately, and let him know what has happened. We'll soon 
put you all right, Cunningham; only we shall have to move 
you into the next room. You musn’t mind a minute or two of 
pain.” 

Anybody who has either broken his own leg or seen another 
person’s leg broken knows what the process of removal is like and 
whether the pain entailed thereby is usually trifling. In Bertie’s 
case this was accomplished as skilfully as possible ; but the pallor 
of his face and the drops that started out upon his forehead 
showed what he had to suffer during the brief transit. However, 
he kept his lips tightly closed and did not utter so much as a 
groan ; thus earning golden opinions from his host, who exclaimed 
afterwards with unwonted warmth: “ That’s a plucky little chap! 
I wish it had been the other duffer’s leg instead of his. No more 
hunting for him this season, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, if that is all!” returned Hope, to whom this characteristic 
expression of regret was addressed. “ But is he very much hurt, 
Dick? Do you think it is serious?” 

“Well, it isn’t a compound fracture, if that’s what you mean, 
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but it’s a pretty bad break, I expect. However, we shall see what 
the doctor says.” 

The doctor, when he arrived, did not seem much inclined to say 
anything to anybody until the injured limb had been set; but, 
this operation having been accomplished, he looked into the 
drawing-room to allay the anxiety of the little group of ladies 
who were waiting there. 

“We shall not have to cut the young gentleman’s leg off this 
time,” he announced cheerfully ; “but he must remain on his back 
for six weeks or thereabouts, and for the present, if you please, he 
is to be kept quite quiet.” 

Thus it was that “She stoops to conquer” was never performed 
at Farndon Court, after all; and those who were to have taken 
part in the play, feeling that their presence was superfluous, made 
haste to leave. Mrs. Pierpoint went with the rest. Just before 
her departure she was allowed a short interview with the sufferer, 
and expressed ,her sorrow for his accident, as well as her very 
sincere regret that she could not stay and nurse him. 

“But I don’t suppose I should be allowed to do that, if I did 
stay,” she remarked; “and I am leaving you in good hands.” 

She had not the cruelty to add a word of caution, though sorely 
tempted to do so. If Bertie was to break his leg at all, nothing 
could be better than that he should do so in a house where Carry 
would be able to while away the slow hours of convalescence for 
him. On the other hand, nothing could be worse than that Mrs. 
Herbert should have opportunities of engaging in the same work 
of mercy. “Fortunately,” reflected the little lady, “Carry is 
quite capable of holding her prey. I should not care to dispute 
it with her myself. And Mrs. Herbert seems to be a good, 
innocent sort of woman. She won’t do wrong intentionally—if 
that is any safeguard.” 

Carry, indeed, was not slow to assert her rights, if such they 
could be called; and it must be owned that Bertie found her 
pleasanter company now than he had ever done before. She was 
perfectly quiet and self-possessed; she was always at his side 
when wanted, yet never in the way; she made friends with the 
trained nurse who had been sent for, and was highly commended 
by that functionary, while Hope was given to understand that 
ladies were a great trouble and hindrance in a sick-room. All of 
which was quite as it should have been. 

The one inconsolable person in the house was Jacob Stiles, who 
reproached himself bitterly with having been the cause of the 
disaster. ‘‘ You see,” he said to Hope, “what a mistake it is to 
haye anything to do with me. I am born to bad Iuck, and 
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nothing that I touch can prosper. Why wasn’t I the one to save 
you and get my leg broken?” 

This was probably what Jacob felt to be the worst piece of 
luck in the whole business. 


CHarTerR XXIV. 
THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


“Tus,” remarked Carry, in a tone of deep vexation, as she looked 
up from a letter that she was perusing at breakfast one morning, 
“is Aunt Anne allover. I expected no less of her. Never, from the 
day of my birth up to the present moment, has she missed an 
opportunity of putting me to inconvenience; and if this is to be 
her last request, as she assures me it will be, she will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has been consistent to the end.” 

“What has she been doing now?” inquired Dick. 

“Really I don’t quite know. Most likely she has only caught 
a cold in her head; but she swears she is dying and implores me 
to ‘come and be reconciled’ to her. I was not aware that we had 
had a quarrel.” 

“Hm! You had a pretty good imitation of one, to the best 
of my recollection. Shall you go?” 

“T suppose I must ; but it is most provoking. How like her to 
send for me just when I am wanted at home! I don’t remember 
that I ever before was particularly wanted either at home or else- 
where.” 

“ And now you are wanted in two places at once. Flattering, 
but troublesome. Aunt Anne,” added Dick explanatorily, for 
Hope’s benefit, “is the sole survivor of my mother’s family. She 
resides in Yorkshire, and at one time there was an idea of Carry’s 
living with her. It was then that they—didn’t quarrel. The 
experiment was persevered with, I believe for a week 4 

“ Nearly a month,” interpolated Carry. 

“So much as that? Anyhow it was abandoned, and they have 
never met since. Aunt Anne is possessed of considerable pro- 
periy, and we are her nearest relatives.” 

“She may leave her property to you, or to a hospital, or take it 
with her, for anything that I care,” Carry declared ; “but if she 
is really as ill as she professes to be, someone ought to be with 
her, and I know it wouldn’t be the least use to ask you to go.” 

“She wouldn’t see me,” answered Dick; “I offended her beyond 
all chance of pardon years ago by declining to marry somebody 
whom she had kindly picked out for me, and you see she doesn’t 
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even express a wish to be reconciled with me at this supreme 
moment. Probably you will find her all right, and we shall have 
you back again in a day or two. We'll endeavour to take care of 
Cunningham during your absence.” 

“Qh, the nurse will take care of him. If only you will abstain 
from bothering him he will do well enough. And I don’t think I 
need be long away,” continued Carry, musingly. “In a week, at 
the outside, one ought to be able to tell how things will go.” 

Possibly it may have consoled her to know that Bertie, at all 
events, must be a fixture for many weeks to come. She softened 
the pain of parting for him by an assurance that she would be 
with him again very shortly ; and the invalid, whom a feverish 
and restless night had left indifferent to all that might take place 
outside the four walls of his room, murmured what was fitting in 
reply, without much animation in his tone. He had almost, if 
not quite, forgotten that he had been upon the brink of proposing 
to Miss Herbert before he had created a diversion by pulling a 
bust down upon himself, and felt neither joy nor sorrow at her 
departure. 

This unnatural apathy, however, lasted no longer than the 
sleeplessness to which it was due, and in a few days’ time he was 
able to hear with a distinct sensation of pleasure that Carry 
would be prevented from redeeming her promise of a speedy 
return. Her Aunt Anne, it appeared, was suffering from an 
attack of bronchitis, which the doctors believed must end fatally, 
but, with glaring bad taste and selfishness, was clinging to life in 
a manner which seemed to presage a prolonged struggle. 

“She won’t hear of my leaving her,” Carry wrote, “and as the 
first thing she said to me was that she had made a will in my 
favour, I can’t very well turn my back upon the poor old woman. 
Please tell Captain Cunningham how distressed I am that I am 
unable to be of any use to him in his illness, and warn him that 
he must be very careful not to over-exert himself and not to talk 
too much.” 

The above passage occurred in a letter addressed to Hope, and 
was read aloud by her to the patient, who observed, with a smile, 
that he didn’t see how a man in his position could over-exert 
himself. ‘“ And, as for talking, you don’t give me a great many 
chances of doing that.” 

“Have we left you too much alone?” asked Hope, anxiously. 
“T would have sat with you longer, only I was afraid you would 
be tired; and indeed I believe Carry is right: you ought not tu 
talk. Would you like me to read something to you?” 

Bertie thanked her and said that he would. The truth was 
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that he cared very little how she was employed, so long as she 
remained in sight. There are people whose mere presence in the 
room is soothing to a fretful convalescent—whose voices and 
gestures are “like the melody that’s sweetly played in tune”; 
just as, unhappily, there are others whose proximity can only 
suggest the idea of a discord. Bertie, lying on|his back and 
following Hope with his eyes, as she moved noiselessly hither and 
thither, found similes for her which quite astonished him by their 
gracefulness, seeing that he was not, at ordinary times, of a poetic 
turn. But certain circumstances will convert the veriest clod 
into a poet of a kiud, and Bertie was powerless to disguise from 
himself the fact that to those circumstances he was now a prey. 
Probably he did not attempt to deceive himself about the matter, 
for according to his system of ethics it was no great sin to be in 
love with a married woman; it was one of those things that a 
fellow couldn’t help. 

Between being in love and declaring one’s love there is, how- 
ever, obviously a wide distinction ; which distinction he stoutly 
bore in mind. And this was the more creditable because self- 
denial was to him an absolutely novel experience. Anyone who 
should have told this young man that he was doing wrong in 
harbouring feelings which afforded him so sweet a melancholy, 
and that it was his duty to crush them ruthlessly, would have 
surprised him very much indeed. His own belief was that, on 
the contrary, he would do himself a great deal of good by 
encouraging them. His thoughts about Hope were all pure, 
refined, and elevating; she made him feel ashamed of his past 
and present life, a thing which he had never felt before; he 
wished for her sake—though, to be sure, it would make no 
difference to her—that he could achieve something fit to command 
the admiration of his fellow-men, “like that beggar Stiles”: there 
were even moments when he contemplated setting up an entirely 
changed standard for his future guidance—the standard taught 
him by his mother with the aid of the Church Catechism ever so 
many years ago, and which no single human being whom he was 
acquainted with acted up to or thought of acting up to. However, 
it must be confessed that, upon mature reflection, he did not see 
his way to going quite such lengths as that. For the present, it 
seemed sufficient to form sundry good resolutions, which, at all 
events could not be broken until his leg was mended. 

Hope, quite unconscious of the beneficial influence that she was 
exercising upon her patient, thought him greatly changed for the 
better by the uses of adversity. His patience and cheerfulness 
were admirable; he never grumbled nor admitted that he was in 
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pain ; he had laid aside the little airs and affectations of a young 
man much sought after in society, and discoursed frankly and 
naturally, like the grown-up schoolboy that he was. He told her 
all about his home and his brothers and sisters; and she, in 
return, spoke more freely to him of her father and her past life 
than she had ever spoken to her husband. The difference between 
Bertie and Dick was that the former was profoundly interested in 
everything that concerned her, while the latter evidently was not. 
Now, if there is one thing more than another which a young and 
beautiful woman is entitled to resent, it is being treated with the 
utmost indulgence and consideration by a man who takes no 
interest in her. Dick, therefore, earned very little gratitude by 
presents of diamonds, and not much more by taking his wife out 
hunting, and thus utterly sacrificing his own sport Hope, 
mounted on a powerful and well-trained animal, and fortified by 
the instructions of Jacob, did not come to grief a second ,time ; 
but she had hardly experience enough to be trusted without a 
pilot, and when she found that Dick was determined not to leave 
her to her own devices, she declared that hunting did not amuse 
her, and refused to persevere with it. 

“You yourself told me that you did not think the hunting-field 
the proper place for a lady,” she said, in answer to Dick’s protes- 
tations, and as he was too honest to withdraw a rashly expressed 
opinion, that clinched the matter. 

Some men might have thought that their wives would be safer 
in the hunting-field than by the couch of a fascinating youth; 
but Dick was not of that mind. It was into his study that Bertie 
had been carried on the .night of the accident, and there the 
invalid had remained ever since, a bed having been brought down- 
stairs for him. Dick used to stride in thither, booted and spurred, 
when he returned home in the evening, and would sit for awhile, 
listening contentedly to the light conversation which his entrance 
did not interrupt. Hope had taken to painting again. Her easel 
had been placed in the window, so that she could work and keep 
the prostrate Bertie entertained at one and the same time. Some- 
times Jacob Stiles was induced to descend from his lair and aid 
her with his counsels; but he generally rose and stole away when 
the master of the house appeared. Thus the weeks slipped away 
pleasantly enough for all the inmates of Farndon Court, and it is 
to be feared that not one of them regretted poor Miss Herbert, 
detained in Yorkshire by the exasperating vitality of Aunt Anne, 
who, during this period, had been again and again at the point of 
death, but had always rallied, and who maintained her hold upon 
her niece with a tenacity which it may be hoped, for the credit of 
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human nature, that she would have relaxed had she known what 
terrible havoc was being wrought with her niece’s prospects 
thereby. 

For it is certain that, before his accident, Bertie had finally 
determined to ask Miss Herbert to marry him, and it is probable 
that, if she had lingered by his bedside, he would have carried his 
determination into effect. Now, however, all was changed. Pro- 
vidence had interfered; circumstances for which he could not be 
held accountable had given him a respite; and this he did not 
fail to represent in answer to certain anxious missives which 
reached him from Mrs. Pierpoint. Few and brief were the replies 
obtained from him by Mrs. Pierpoint; few and brief also were 
those which he dispatched to Yorkshire, whence Carry wrote him 
letters of several sheets, which she did her utmost to render 
amusing, knowing full well that he would never read them if they 
were not. To anyone who could read between the lines—as 
Bertie should certainly have been able to do—there was some- 
thing not a little pathetic in the laborious jocularity of these 
compositions, interspersed here and there by some involuntary 
phrases which betrayed the writer’s uneasiness; but their 
recipient was not touched by them; for in all the world there is 
no creature so hard-hearted as a lover. 

It so chanced that the climate, all through that winter, ex- 
hibited itself in one of the gentlest of its many moods. A mild, 
moist January was succeeded by a February so warm that people 
who ought to have known better declared winter to be at an end, 
and Nature herself, always ready to be deceived by this ancient 
trick, began pushing forward her preparations for the coming 
spring as though there had been no such things as March east 
winds and April frosts to ruin her handiwork. But English 
people must take their weather as it comes, and be thankful when 
they can. To be able to lie in an invalid-chair out of doors in the 
month of February is something to be thankful for when your 
walking powers are in abeyance, and Bertie freely admitted as 
much, adding that he would be happy to break his other leg for 
the sake of spending six more such weeks as he had just left be- 
hind him. 

This was said with artless spontaneity in the presence of Dick, 
who remarked placidly: “What a tremendous cram!” But 
Hope thought it a very pretty speech, even though it were a trifle 
hyperbolical. She was not so selfish as to wish that their guest 
should pass through a second six weeks of suffering; but she 
would gladly have kept him with them a little longer and was 
rather annoyed with the doctor for forcing the young man to 
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begin walking as soon as he could put his foot to the ground. 
He himself protested that he took this first step with the utmost 
reluctance. ‘I was in hopes that I shouldn’t be able to manage 
it,” he said ; “ but the melancholy fact is that I am very nearly 
as sound as ever. And what are legs given to for one except to 
carry one away?” 

“And to bring one back again,” remarked Dick. ‘ Windsor 
isn’t quite at the Antipodes, you know.” 

“No; but after giving you sucha dose of my company, I shan’t 
venture to come over often. Besides, you will be moving to 
London before long, I suppose.” 

“So will you, for the matter of that. By the way, Hope, I was 
going to ask you whether you would mind running up to town 
with me for a couple of days next week. I have heard of a house 
for sale in Bruton Street which I think might do for us, and I 
should like you to have a look at it.” 

This was the first that Hope had heard of her husband’s inten- 
tion to set up a London establishment, and she expressed some 
surprise. 

“TI thought it would be more comfortable for you,” Dick ex- 
plained. “It’s a nuisance having to hire every season, and I 
believe it costs nearly as much, in the long run, as having a house 
of your own. You'll excuse our leaving you for forty-eight hours, 
won't you, Cunningham ?” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t think I shall be here next week,” 
answered Bertie. 

But neither Dick nor Hope would hear of his hastening his 
departure, and as the doctor backed them up, saying that Captain 
Cunningham was certainly not quite fit to return to duty yet, it 
was agreed that he should allow himself a further ten days of 
repose. 

There was no fault to be found with the house in Bruton Street, 
nor very much with its furniture, which was to be had at a valua- 
tion and which Dick was in favour of purchasing. As to that, 
however, he begged Hope to please herself. If she preferred to 
choose her own furniture, she was at liberty to do so; but 
she replied quite sincerely that she did not care enough about the 
matter to take all that trouble. She might have cared, if he had ; 
for she had the eye of an artist, besides a woman’s natural love 
for pretty surroundings; but it is dull work to have only one’s 
self to please. Hope was satisfied to make a very brief inspection 
of her future London home; having done which she left Dick to 
arrange details with his lawyers, and drove off to see Mills, by 
whom she was received with a loud and joyful welcome. The 
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rooms which she had once occupied were tenantless, and thither 
Mills conducted her, seating herself upon the edge of a chair and 
contemplating her young mistress with eyes of pride and con- 
tentment. 

“ Poor old room!” murmured Hope, gazing round her at the 
four walls, which somehow seemed to have contracted a little since 
she had seen them last ; ‘I was very happy here.” 

“ How you can talk so!” cried Mills, not ill-pleased. “ "T'was 
no place for you, ma’am, and glad I am that you're out of it; 
though I’ve missed you terrible.” 

Then she proceeded to make many inquiries about’ Mr. Herbert 
and Farndon Court, and was glad to learn that the flattering 
reports which had reached her of both had not been exaggerated. 
“‘ As for your being happy, I don’t need to ask no questions about 
that; ’tis enough to look at your face. There’s only one thing 
more you want.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked Hope, unsuspiciously. 

“ Why, a little son and heir, my dear,” replied Mills, with great 
archness of manner. “Aren’t you going to let your poor old 
nurse hold a baby in her arms again ?” 

Hope thought this remark of Mills’ in rather bad taste; but, 
not wishing to take offence where none was meant, she only 
answered that there was no prospect of the event alluded to 
occurring, and changed the subject. 

From Henrietta Street she had herself driven to South Ken- 
sington, to exchange greetings with another oldfriend. Tristram 
was at home, and the forbidding frown which had gathered on 
his brow at the announcement that a lady wished to speak to him 
vanished when the identity of his visitor became revealed. 

“You are the very person whom I wanted to see!” he ex- 
claimed, as he shook hands with her. ‘ What is this I hear about 
a young artist of the highest promise whom you are keeping 
hidden down in Berkshire? I saw a few of his pictures the other 
day, and I give you my word that they took my breath away. 
What a draughtsman! What a colourist! Who in the world is 
he? And why has he never exhibited?” 

Hope furnished the required particulars, while Tristram listened 
to her attentively. When she had done; “Give my compliments 
to your young friend,” said he, “and tell him that I will venture 
upon a prophecy about him. In a very few years’ time he will be 
well on his way towards making a large fortune, and he will be 
the most popular artist in England.” 


“Tam very glad to hear you say so,” remarked Hope. “But 
why ?” 
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“For three good reasons. Firstly, because he can draw; 
secondly, because he can patnt; thirdly, because, judging by such 
of his productions as I have seen, he has very little taint of origin- 
ality in him. Just listen to this,” added Tristram, catching up 
a newspaper which was lying beside him: “the criticism doesn’t 
refer to your friend, but it is just as edifying as if it did. ‘It is 
always a relief to pause before one of Mr.——’s canvases. In his 
careful and admirable handiwork we find none of that undisciplined 
fancy, that straining after bizarre effects, that determination to 
be singular at any price, which so sadly disfigure modern Art. 
Mr. is content to adopt the canons upheld by generation 
after generation of illustrious predecessors; he has had the 
wisdom to concede that Art is governed by certain laws which 
no man may venture to transgress. Of these laws he has gained 
a thorough knowledge; by the light of them he has laboured, 
and it is to his allegiance to them that he owes——’ &c., &c., &e. 
I haven’t the patience to read on: I don’t know what it is that 
he owes to his allegiance to the laws of Art—the praise of this 
competent critic, perhaps. Who the deuce ever said that Art 
had no laws? It is as if somebody should pompously announce 
that Gray is a poet and Browning isn’t, because Gray happened 
to live at a period when poets were tied and bound by laws that 
were not laws of Art at all, and had to amble along as best they 
could, like Arab horses; whereas Browning, who has had the 
good fortune to flourish a century later, may kick about as he 
pleases. I don’t deny that Gray was a poet, I don’t deny that 
this man is an artist. But, by George! I am an artist too.” 

Tristram was fast working himself up into a rage, and felt that 
it was time to desist. ‘ Well, well,” he said, “I dare say all this 
doesn’t interest you much. But inform your young friend from 
me that he has a great career before him. I should say that he 
has as much technical knowledge as any man in England, and he 
possesses the priceless merit of being commonplace. Let him 
stick to that and he will do. Now let us have a look at you.” 

He knitted his brows, scrutinizing her closely for a few seconds, 
and it seemed as if the conclusions at which he arrived from a 
study of her face were not identical with those drawn by Mills, 
for he ejaculated “Hah!” And then, “Have you fallen back 
upon painting yet?” 

“T have lately,” answered Hope, a little confused by his 
abruptness. 

“T thought so. You are quite right; you will never have a 
better friend than art. What sort of a life do you lead at Farndon 
Court? How do you employ yourself every day?” 
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Hope answered by giving him a list of her ordinary duties 
and occupations, amongst which she omitted to mention that of 
nursing Captain Cunningham. She did not wish Tristram to 
suppose that she was dissatisfied with her lot, and laid a good 
deal of stress upon her husband’s kindness, giving, as one instance 
of it, the circumstance that he had just purchased a house in 
London for her especial benefit. But there is reason to believe 
that she failed in throwing dust in the eyes of her auditor, who 
wound up the interview by remarking: “ You haven’t changed, I 
see; your face is the same as when I painted your portrait—how 
long ago is it? You are still Hope. Well, you might be worse 
oft. I suppose there can’t be a great many happy people in the 
world ; perhaps there is no such thing as happiness, and perhaps 
hope is the best substitute for it that exists. Do you know those 
lines beginning— 

‘Espérance qui m’accompagnes, 
Depuis qu’ensemble nous allons 


A travers bois, prés et montagnes, 
Ai-je jamais trouvé les chemins longs?’ 


They always remind me a little of you somehow.” 

He followed her to the outer door and lingered for a moment, 
looking at her with the wistful expression which his eyes took at 
times. ‘Don’t ask too much of life,” he said; “but don’t sink 
into acquiescence either. Maybe a good time is coming, and if it 
isn’t, what matter, so long as you can look forward toit? I'll 
dine with you some evening when you come up to town, if you'll 
ask me; and that is more than I would say to any other lady in 
London, let me tell you.” 

Hope went her way, a little perturbed by Tristram’s observa- 
tions, and a little ashamed that she should have allowed her 
thoughts to be so readily divined. The concluding stanza of the 
short poem that he had quoted hung in her memory as she 
went :— 

“A travers bois, prés et montagnes, 
A tes cétes pressant le pas, 
Espérance qui m’accompagnes, 
Marchons toujours, n’arrivons pas!” 


Possibly Tristram and the French poet might be right ; possibly 
it is better to long for what will never come, than to sit down in 
a sort of contented despair and make the best of what cannot be 
helped. Still, in order to taste the pleasures of hope, one should 
at least have some approximate idea of what it is that one hopes 
for. 











Lindsay Gordon's Comb. 


In MemMorIAM: AN OLD CHELTONIAN. 
(Written in the North Brighton Cemetery, Melbourne). 


I. 
I made a pilgrimage to Gordon’s Tomb, 
And found him buried in a graveyard wild, 
By trivial sights and sounds all undefiled, 
A sanctuary where field flowers might bloom, 
Unapprehensive of their general doom 
Of being pulled by every wanton child 
Or harrowed out and evermore exiled, 
For a crude, formal garden to make room. 
A broken column with a laurel wreath 
Marked where he lay; the murmurs of the sea, 
He loved in life, forsook him not in death; 
The locust and the marshfrog and the bee, 
Mingled their notes in one melodious breath, 
And near him blossomed a young orange-tree. 


II, 


I cried out, “Surely this is as should be, 
The wild bard ’mid the wild flowers slumbering, 
In a lone place where wild birds go to sing, 
In earshot of the everlasting sea. 
Surely he would not sleep so easily 
(If there is after-life and ghosts can wing 
A flight to where their bones lie mouldering) 
Had he been hemmed about with ceremony, 
With monuments of pride and gilt-railed beds 
Of far-fetched shrubs and plants. Where now he lies 
The wild flowers of the new land rear their heads, 
And some we used in the old land to prize, 
The scarlet pimpernel with sleepy lids, 
And brier of Border-ballad memories.” 
Doveras B. W. Suaven. 
Author of ‘ AUSTRALIAN Lynics,’ ‘ FrirHJor AND INGEBJORG, &o. 
[Lovers of “ Gordon’s Poems ” will like to have this “ In Memoriam” to 


“The Australian Poet,” whose spirited works are too little known in this 
country. —ED. | 





A Court Chaplain. 


In the ‘ Reminiscences of a Court Chaplain’ there is an anecdote 
related of the King of Hanover, which is very apposite at the present 
time. The King was taken ill. The Court doctors were called in. 
Various drugs were sent to his Majesty to cure his complaint. He, 
however, had a decided objection to swallow any medicine, and when 
any arrived he told his valet to “put it in the cupboard.” His 
Majesty was soon convalescent, and when the doctors, smirking and 
smiling came to congratulate him, they found all their bottles, 
powders, and pill boxes ranged in a row round the room. When 
they told the aged monarch he was looking so well, “ Yes, doctors,” 
said his Majesty, “thank God it is so. But look there, count it 
up. Don’t you think if I had drunk all that d—d stuff I should 
have been dead long ago?” The British Nation, alas, has not been so 
wise as the shrewd old King ; for the last six years it has been swallow- 
ing “the d—d stuff” prescribed for it by its grand old Medicine 
Man, till every interest in the country is suffering. Trade and 
agriculiure are in a comatose state, and life and property insecure. 
The author of all these misfortunes, unabashed by failure, has now 
invented a “corpse reviver,” which is to restore Great Britain to 
prosperity and make Ireland the abode of “Sweetness and Light.” 
The proposal of this remedy has led to a frantic stampede of 
enthusiasts. Lord Hartington would not even hear of the contents 
of the mixture. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan, more con- 
fiding, were persuaded to have both a sight and a smell of it, but the 
result was so disappointing, that they would have nothing to do with 
it unless the mixture is entirely changed, and changed it must be. 
The grand old Medicine Man has arrived at a time of life when the 
capacity of the mind is sometimes strangely diminished. The wise 
Duke of Marlborough was aware of this, for when advanced in years, 
he requested that he might no longer be summoned to give an 
opinion on the great affairs of state, for though he was himself un- 
conscious of the decay of his intellect, yet such decay there might be, 
and his advice might be detrimental to the interests of England. Our 
“grand oid man” does not possess the serene mind of the great 
Duke, for any opposition to his absurd projects causes his temper to 
beonthe move. He rather resembles the aged Archbishop of Granada, 
who when Gil Blas mildly hinted to him that his sermons smelt of 
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apoplexy, fell into a furious passion and dismissed him in disgrace, 
although he had asked him for his candid opinion. Mr. Gladstone 
has no Gil Blas to warn him of his errors, for his confidants seem to 
be “ My son Herbert,” and the irrepressible Mr. Malcolm MacColl, 
whose united ideas on any imaginable subject would be as valuable as 
those of a London sparrow. When Barzillai, at the age of eighty, 
was invited by David to go with him to Jerusalem, he refused saying, 
“Can I discern between good and evil?” Mr. Gladstone seems to 
have lost all discernment. 

A great medical authority has stated that when the mind is per- 
plexed there is nothing so soothing as a little light reading. In the 
‘Reminiscences of a Court Chaplain,’ we have found the book we 
want. It is very light indeed. It is also very discursive, for the 
motto on the book is “De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” 
When the biography of our great novelist appeared, it was said it 
ought to have been entitled the ‘Life of John Forster, with some 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens.’ Well, we think the book we are 
about to.review ought to be entitled ‘The Life and Adventures of a 
Court Chaplain, with some anecdotes of the King of Hanover.’ 

The Reverend Charles Allix Wilkinson received the appointment of 
Court Chaplain to the King of Hanover through the instrumentality 
of the kindhearted Dr. Wellesley, the dean of Windsor, who was at that 
time rector of Strathfieldsaye. Mr. Wilkinson was at first rather 
frightened at the idea of such a formidable personage as the King of 
Hanover, but his fears were removed and he accepted the post. 


“ All was now settled. I ordered my full robes of that splendid silk 
which one sees nowhere but in England, and which called from the many an 
expression of astonishment when I made my appearance among the heavy 
‘cloth gowns of the German clergy. I ordered a plain court suit, with lace 
and ruffles—and some broad silver buckles of old pattern that had belonged 
to my great-grandfather, were now burnished up afresh, and were far more 
massive than any modern ones. I called upon a noble friend, and begged 


him to present me at the next levée, upon my appointment as domestic 
chaplain to King Ernest.” 


No doubt the Court Chaplain’s appearance at levée, “in robes of 
splendid silk,” created a great sensation, and Her Majesty doubtless 
regarded with the greatest interest the daring ecclesiastic who was to 
have the conscience of her terrible uncle in his keeping. There is an 
interesting anecdote giving a characteristic account of the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Wilkinson at the Court of our sailor King. 


“JT may mention here a curious incident that happened at my wife’s 
presentation to William IV. She was a very pretty girl, though I say it, 
and had been asked by the noble editor to have her portrait taken for the 
‘Book of Beauty.’ She was duly presented at the drawing-room by her 
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mother, and was handed off by her grandfather, General Sir Thomas Dallas, 
a great friend of William IV. 

“*Halloa!’ said his Majesty, ‘ who’s that, Dallas?’ ‘That’s my grand- 
daughter, sir.’ ‘Hum, here, come back, my dear!’ said the king. ‘I must 
have another kiss. It’s only you and I, Dallas, who have such grand- 
daughters,’ and the blunt old sailor gave her no mere salute of ceremony, 
but a real good smack !” 

The Court Chaplain soon started on his journey to Hanover. On 
his arrival at the Prussian frontier, the head official, after studying 
the passport, which announced that “the Reverend Charles Allex 
Wilkinson, Master of Arts, late Fellow of King’s College, travelling 
with family and servants to take up his position in Hanover as ‘ Haus 
Caplan Seiner Majestat des Konigs.’” After reading this important 
document, the official began an eye movement, which the Court 
Chaplain imagined at first to be “a natural stringhalt,” but it turned 
out to be a real wink. ‘I who can wink,” writes the Court Chaplain, 
“answered his telegraphic signal by the same in the opposite eye.” 
After a series of prolonged winks on both sides an understanding was 
arrived at. The official received two dollars, and the boxes, which 
contained amongst other treasures, “the full robes of splendid silk,” 
remained unexplored. We have doubts as to the correctness of the 
Court Chaplain’s conduct on the occasion, as we think he ought to 
have rendered unto Cesar his rightful dues. The Court Chaplain on 
his arrival in Hanover was graciously received by the King, who 
particularly enquired if he was acquainted with Ogden’s sermons, 
much admired by George the Third, which were full of wisdom, and 
only lasted twenty minutes. The Court Chaplain took the hint, and 
composed what he calls an Ogden-pithy sermon for his first attempt. 

The King did not require his services for some time, but on the 
fifth of November the great event came off. At eleven o'clock the 
folding doors of the ante-room were thrown open, and the King 
appeared with Lady Jersey on his arm, followed by her two daughters, 
Lady Clementina and Lady Adela. The Court Chaplain at first was 
confused, nervous and trembling, but he bore himself bravely up. 

“TI made my bow, which His Majesty most graciously returned. Two 
pages of the back stairs opened the double doors leading into the chapel, 
and stood at stiff attention on each side. The Hof-Marshall, with his staff 
of office, then led the way, and evidently seemed to expect that His 
Majesty and the cortége would follow him. But no; with a dignified 
movement, the old king motioned to me with his hand, and said, ‘ Doctor, 
I follow the Church;’ and so the chaplain headed the procession, the 
whole congregation standing in due respect till the royal party had taken 
their seats.” 

The Court Chaplain’s Ogden-pithy sermon was of the extreme 
Protestant type. He recounted the horrors of the Powder Plot and 
the wicked designs of the Jesuits with wondrous skill. At the end 
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of his discourse His Majesty again made the Court Chaplain lead the 
procession back, and the approving King thus addressed him: 
“Doctor (the Court Chaplain was delighted at the appellation, he 
very properly would not allow anybody to call him a parson), I am 
delighted to find that your opinions, political and divine, coincide 
exactly with my own. Come and dine with me, and we'll talk more 
about it.” 


“No doubt I was the hero of that day, and I certainly considered this 
gave me the post of honour, forI was placed between two of the most 
charming young girls of whom England could boast—Lady Clementina 
Villiers and her sister—most affable, most kind, most natural, and pleased 
with everything; the former the most lovely, the most beautiful of all 
the beauties of our high aristocracy; and, as far as I could judge, without 
a grain of conceit inher. Dear angelic creature!” 


“T enjoyed myself,” writes the enraptured Court Chaplain, “on 
account of the exquisite affability of the beauteous charmers on either 
side of me.” No doubt he did. Not Alexander at the royal feast for 
Persia won, with lovely Thais sitting by his side; not Pepys when he 
was admitted to see Lely painting the portrait of the beautiful Lady 
Castlemaine in her own hair; not Goldsmith, when dressed in a 
plum-coloured velvet suit furnished by the confiding Filby, and 
flirting with Jessamy Bride, were in so great a state of ecstacy. 
None but the brave deserve the fair! and had not the Court 
Chaplain defied the Church of Rome and all its works? Had he not 
exposed the plots of the Jesuits, and would not the machinations of 
this terrible conspiracy against freethought be directed against their 
audacious accuser, who in an Ogden-pithy had exposed its iniquity ? 
But there ought to be moderation in all things, and we think some of 
the accusations against Romanists had better have been omitted. 
The following account of the wicked conduct imputed to Belgian 
priests may be satisfactorily explained. 


“Brussels had been a place of note for my young wife; for when she 
was last there, two years before, abroad for the first time—and walking 
alone with her mother—she saw half-a-dozen burly priests pass in those 
extraordinary hats which everyone now knows who has been abroad—but 
which she, not having been abroad, had never seen. She was duly 
astonished, and in her innocence turned round to have another look at the 
strange party. One of them, an impudent villain—I can call him nothing 
else—also turned round, and, to her utter consternation, deliberately 
winked at her, as she immediately told her mother—her only companion.” 


We really hope there is no foundation for this story. The 
supposed delinquent may have had a “natural stringhalt in his 
eye.” We ourselves knew a case where a very jealous and irritable 
squire had invited a newly-arrived parson to dinner, who occupied the 
place of honour. The unfortunate man had a complaint which 
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occasioned a continual movement in his right eye. The squire 
looked daggers at him, but still the supposed winking continued, 
till at last he rose in his wrath, taking up the carving knife ex- 
claiming : “I have a public duty to perform. That man has been 
winking at my wife all dinner-time. I'll cut his throat.” And he 


would infallibly have executed his threat, if a kind relative had not 
tripped him up. Besides this, there is the well-known case of Mr. 
Pickwick, who was accused of winking at the fascinating Mrs. Pott 
at the Eatanswill election. ‘I see’d him a vinking with his vicked old 
eye,” roared out one of the mob, and poor Mr. Pickwick to his 
horror heard himself compared to an aged ram! 

The Court Chaplain was renowned as a waltzer. All the Courts 
of Europe had been amazed at the lightning rapidity with which 
he whirled about the ballroom. At the Court of Hanover, however, 
he only distinguished himself once at a Court ball. 


“The King passed, and said, ‘ Doctor, don’t you dance?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I 
said; and I took my wife, who was standing by (unexpectedly disengaged, 
as she was much in request for her good dancing, and had at times opened 
the balls with one or two of the King’s step-sons). We had a delightful 
waltz, much to the surprise of many—not only that a pastor should dance 
at all, but that he should be able to dance as fast, or faster than any of 
them. But the fact was, I had been three years on the Continent, as a 
young unmarried man, working, after I had left Cambridge, for the 
diplomatic service, in which I had been promised an attaché-ship ; and I 
had danced at various Courts and in many palaces of the great with the 
best and swiftest of the natives, particularly at Dresden, where they were 
noted for their prowess on the ‘light fantastic toe.’ ” 


The Court Chaplain on this occasion was the cynosure of every 
eye, but alas, some of his congregation were averse to his saltatory 
performances. In fact he danced too well. Sydney Smith said he 
had no objection to a clergyman hunting, provided he rolled in the 
saddle and turned out his toes professionally. 

Here is another incident at the Court ball. 


“ But another case, that astonished the natives still more, was that of a 
noted gallant officer in Highland uniform, not only with brawny bare legs, 
but tattooed all over with lizards, snakes, tortoises, etc., most beautifully and 
artistically drawn and coloured by the natives of Burmah, where he had 
long been quartered. A iittle German baroness—too old and ugly, one 
might have thought to have scruples or prejudices of delicacy in such a 
case, burst forth in horror, ‘Oh! gracious! what is that? At a Court 
Ball! in Ladies’ society! Thick, hairy, naked legs! but that is too much ! 
wonderful, not to say vulgar! And that the Queen Victoria allows? ” 


The Court Chaplain is of opinion that “ naked ourang-outang legs 
at-a Court ball savour more of barbaric than civilised fashion, and 
ought not to be tolerated in civilised society.” He tells us that he 
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once saw a burly red-legged Highlander sit down next the beautiful 
Countess Guiccioli, who jumped up as if she was shot, and though she 
did not say a word, gave full expression to her feelings by a look of 
withering scorn as she walked away in dignified stateliness. 


«Ernest is not a bad fellow,” said William the Fourth; “but he 
will tread on people’s corns,’ and certainly the anecdotes related by 
the Court Chaplain prove with what a heavy tread he tortured the 
sufferers. On one occasion he said at dinner to “an old and very 
dirty nobleman,” high in rank and office—“ Glad to see you out 
again. It’s something to have got a clean bill of health.” 

But the attitude he adopted to a foolish elderly lady who came to 
his ball dressed en enfant was most wonderful. There is a poem 
written in ridicule of the fears of Protestants with respect to Catholic 
Emancipation. The alarmists were proclaiming that faggots would 
again be in use. 


* And Huskisson, who goes the coals to screen, ° 
Will count how many pecks can burn a Dean.” 


Canning added the following four lines— 


“Yes, Deans shall burn, and warming by the fire, 
With face averted from the funeral pyre— 
Irreverent posture—Harrowby shall stand, 

And hold his coat flaps up with either hand.” 


“Trreverent posture.” His Majesty followed the example of Lord 
Harrowby in his treatment of the foolish old woman who appeared 
as a vestal virgin. 


“His Majesty, as he went along, spoke a few words here and there to 
some favoured lady, but when he came to this great white figure, drawn 
up stiff and motionless, he bent his piercing one eye forward, satisfied 
himself that it was the white porcelain stove, and, rearing round, turned 
towards it that part of his body which an Englishman is said never to 
expose to friend or foe, and deliberately pretended to warm himself.” 


On another occasion at dinner the Duke of Altenburg, who was in 
poor circumstances, father of the Crown Princess, sat nearly opposite 
to the king. During a pause His Majesty called across the table— 
“Joseph, a glass of champagne—you don’t get that every day at 
home.” 

One day the Hof-Marshall came in bearing in his hand a large 
despatch, with a broad black rim of deep mourning. It was the 
official announcement of the death of an old Archduchess of Austria. 
The King, who had sent out cards for a Court ball, declined to realise 
this interesting fact, and said without breaking the seal—* There— 
there, take it away. I know all about it—let her die next week.” 

But the King’s character is best portrayed in his correspondence 
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with Lord Strangford, published in the ‘Lives of the Three 
Strangfords,’ a book which although not successful in finding 
readers is in our opinion deeply interesting. 

King Ernest seems to have held in abhorrence the Germans whom 
he rightly or wrongly believed to have influence at the Court of 
England. He belabours the amiable Baron Bunsen and the faithful 
Baron Stockmar with an unsparing pen. He was horrified at the 
Court’s patronage of the celebrated Exhibition of 1851, and prophesies 
a revolution because some National Guards came over to enjoy the 
sights of London. 


In the following letter the King pours the vials of his wrath on 
the Prussian Minister. 


“Normanby has been playing a dangerous game of late at Paris in 
conjunction with the Prussian Minister, all under the machinations of 
that great vagabond Bunsen, who boasts of having Prince Albert in his 
hands, which to a certain point I most firmly believe . . . . Every govern- 
ment ought to be most careful in the choice of their diplomatists, for 
which situation not only cleverness and good temper are requisite, but 
equally a man bred and born a gentleman, and possessing the qualities of 
one .... Bunsen, you know, was originally a schoolmaster, and, as I 
hear, is most intimate with Prince Albert, who, being equally half- 
bred at the University of Bonn, has there imbibed all the faults and 
Radical principles and philosophy taught at that university, which I for 
one consider the foyer of everything that is Radical and Republican—in 
short, completely rotten.” 


There was a great discussion the other day about Baron Stockmar, 
whose character has been so painfully dissected by Karoline Bauer. 


The King of Hanover’s letter rather confirms the account given by 
the indignant actress. 


“T will tell you an anecdote of the origin of this worthy. He was what 
is called a company surgeon in a Prussian regiment, which is neither more 
or less than a man employed in shaving the company, and preparing 
plasters and dressings in the regimental hospital, and this he was in 1816, 
when Leopold was sent for to England by the late Lord Castlereagh. 
Leopold had the misfortune of having a malady, for which Stockmar 
attended him, and he accompanied his patient to London; and Leopold, 
having used him to write his letters, when not employing him as a 
surgeon, persuaded him to stay, and he became his major-domo, and by 
degrees his prime councillor, and being very intriguing, he employed him 
upon any business, and, perhaps, as you know Leopold was always a great 
admirer of the fair sex, he may have employed him in that branch of affairs. 
Now, is this a man to be entrusted at the head of a Ministry to consider 
the interests of the Germans? To be sure, having previously named 
Leiningen, the greatest ass and complete cut-throat, as Prime Minister, 
one can easily form a judgment whether John Lackland* is fit for the 
task he has ambitiously undertaken.” 


* The Archduke John. 
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The King of Hanover was always groaning over the admission of 
Dissenters and Jews into Parliament. In the following letter to 
Lord Strangford, there is a wail of dissatisfaction at the idea of the 
emancipating the children of Israel. Wonderful to relate the King 
prided himself on his tolerance, just as Sir Antony Absolute did on 
his good temper. His was the same kind of tolerance as an aged 
Bencher’s who voted against the admission of a Jew to the Bar. Some- 
body told him he thought it was a hard case. “ Not at all,” said the 
Bencher, “let the d—d fellow turn Christian.” 


“The idea of admitting Jews to Parliament is to me revolting in the 
extreme, and though I believe no man can be more tolerant in his political 
opinions than I am respecting every religion, provided the individual is 
true to his religion, still the idea of admitting persons who deny the 
existence of our Saviour is to me too horrid to think of. I for one was a 
staunch opposer, in ’28, when our worthy friend Wellington proposed 
doing away with the Corporation and Test Act; that, once given up, has, 
believe me, been the first shake to our holy mother Church All this 
comes from sacrificing name and good principles for popularity sake, and 
to what you call ‘public feeling.’ I suppose ere long we shall have 
Rothschild created Duke of Jerusalem, and sitting in the House of Lords ; 
and who knows whether a Moses, Solomon, or Montefiore may not be 
created Lord Chancellor and Keeper of Queen Victoria’s conscience !” 


Oh, if the King of Hanover had lived to see Mr. Disraeli Prime 
Minister, Sir Farrer Herschell Lord Chancellor, and Rothschild, the 
future Duke of Jerusalem, sitting in the House of Lords! 

King Ernest took great interest in the appointment of bishops. 
When he sat in the House of Lords, he was often heard in 
conversation, garnished with oaths which would have shocked the 
army which swore so terribly in Flanders, assuring the successors of 
the Apostles of his attachment to the Holy Mother Church. He 
attributes the loss of influence of the bishops to their change of costume. 
He relates with great approval how George the Third refused to receive 
Dr. Randolph, the new Bishop of London, until he had shaved his 
head and bewigged himself. 


“T maintain that the first change and shock in the ecclesiastical habits 
was the bishops being allowed to lay aside their wigs, their purple coats, 
short cassocks, and stockings, and cocked hats, when appearing in public ; 
for I can remember when Bishop Hurd of Worcester, Courtenay of Exeter, 
and Markham Archbishop of York, resided in Kew and its vicinity, that, 
‘as a boy, I met them frequently walking about, dressed as I now tell you, 
in the fields and walks in the neighbourhood, and their male servants 
appeared equally all dressed in purple, which was the custom. The present 
Bishop of Oxford* was the first who persuaded George IV. to be allowed 
to lay aside his wig, because his wife found him better looking with- 
out it.” 


* Dr. Bagot. 
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To the King’s utter amazement, Dr. Musgrave, the son of a 
Cambridge tradesman, was appointed Archbishop of York. 

“Conceive! the newly appointed Archbishop of York’s father was a 
taylor (sic), and measured Wilkinson here and made his breeches; conse- 
quently you will agree with me he is neither born or bred a gentleman, 
and cannot know what thereunto belongs. .... Westmoreland confirms 
this information, and also employed him as a breeches maker! Now I ask 
you, is that a man fit to sit upon the bench ? ” 


The Court Chaplain informs us that the King of Hanover was in 
error in stating that Mr. Musgrave measured “ Wilkinson for his 
breeches.” It was for Lord Westmoreland, who imitated the attire of 
his father “Old Rapid,” that the precious garment was made. King 
Ernest must have forgotten that his father, “The good old king,” 
during the interregnum caused by the fall of the Shelburne Ministry, 
seized the opportunity to appoint Dr. Moore, the son of a butcher at 
Gloucester, to the post of Archbishop of Canterbury, and an 
excellent appointment it was. The social condition of tailors is 
improved. The late Mr. Poole was received in illustrious circles ; 
once he complained, in answer to a question, that the company in a 
Great House was a “little mixed.” “Why hang it,” said his 
customer, a distinguished masher, “you didn’t expect to meet all 
tailors.’ Poor Mr. Poole died of a bad fit, which an unfeeling 
dramatist declared was a very proper end—for a tailor. 

The Court Chaplain devotes some pages of his reminiscences to 
the curious ideas they have in Germany of the art of washing. At a 
village inn the fare was good, but in the morning when a 
washing apparatus was demanded, the Court Chaplain was conducted 
to the pump, and a table napkin, fine and small as a lady’s 
pocket-handkerchief, was given to him. Another gentleman fared 
worse, for having insisted to the lady of the house where he was 
staying, on the necessity of tubbing, a suspicious delft ware article 
with two handles, into which he could scarcely set one of his feet was 
brought him, and, to his unutterable horror, at his first Sunday 
dinner, this very article appeared on the table with the special soup 
which it was thé custom to serve on that special day. 


“We knew a Frau Baronine at Hanover who told my wife she never 
used anything but snow-water, which was best for her tang—teint (she was 
between fifty and sixty). She bottled the snow in March, and she had a 
little in a cup every morning, and so made it last through the whole 
summer. That was her idea of the luxury of the bath.” 


Lord Strangford, who was on a visit to the King, witnessed at a 
Royal dinner the struggles of the Court Chaplain with a serious 
difficulty. He had a stale oyster in his mouth, and his agonized 
question to himself was, “ What shall I do with it?” Perhaps bad 
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oysters were considered as delicacies at the Court of Hanover. 
George the First revelled in them. 


“I remember his being intensely amused, and, as he said, intensely 
horrified at me one day at the royal table. He saw me in the agony of 
having taken a bad oyster into my mouth. He said, I let go as sharp as a 
hungry jack does when he has struck on the moment a toad which a boy 
has thrown him instead of a frog ; but then he watched to see what I should 
do. I could not follow the jack’s plan; I could not jump up from my 
place. Something must be done; whatever was done, ’twere well it were 
done quickly? He was amused at my decision. Quick as one treats a 
cricket-ball from the hand of a swift bowler; half a glass of sherry, a sharp 
bolt, and the other half glass of wine, and the thing was done.” 


We do not think the Court Chaplain’s deportment was equal to the 
occasion. A great nobleman of the Court of Marie Antoinette was 
once staying at Woburn, when a bottle of some exquisite old wine 
was sent for from the cellar. The French Duke took a glass of the 
precious liquid, and, in answer to a question, announced with an 
immovable countenance that it was “parfait.” The Duke of 
Bedford then tasted it, and immediately got up spitting and 
spluttering, roaring out, “ Why d—n it, it is castor oil.” 

The Court Chaplain was mistaken in attributing to the Emperor 
Francis of Austria the belief that eagles had two heads. It was his 
son, the imbecile Emperor Ferdinand, who thought that eagles had 
two heads as represented in the Imperial arms. The Emperor 
Ferdinand when Crown Prince once said a good thing. At a dinner 
party a discussion took place as to what was the strongest part of a 
man’s person. The Crown Prince said, “It must be the nose. For 
Metternich has for years been leading my father by the nose and 
yet it is as strong as ever.” 

The Court Chaplain gives some curious details about sport in 
Hanover. He was once asked out to a day’s partridge shooting, but 
the great result of the day were an innocent roe and a fox, four barrels 
being fired into each. No partridge was killed. 


“T told this story to our minister, Mr. Bligh, when I got home, and he 
capped it by saying that a few days before he was shooting with a friend of 
his, Count They were also ranged in line—five guns, including the 
head-keeper, with his double-barrel. When they moved on, all of a sudden 
the keeper rushed forward, actually in front of him (Mr. B.), shot and 
killed six partridges, which he had seen running down between the turnips. 
Count —— came up, and slapped Mr. Bligh on the shoulder, saying, 
‘There’s a keeper for you! What asight he has! He spied the whole 
covey moving, and killed half of them.’ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Bligh, ‘I can’t 
join in complimenting your keeper. In our country, they don’t carry guns 
when guests are there, and certainly, if they did, would never take a shot 
from one of their master’s party. ‘Oh! but you didn’t see them; you 
might have lost them ; et six d la fois, mon ami, six a la fois !’” 
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There are several stories related by the Court Chaplain respecting 
the eccentricities of the King’s brother, the Duke of Cambridge, who 
would give vent quite loudly to the thoughts current in his mind 
during divine service. When the clergyman said, “Let us pray,” 
the duke added audibly, ‘‘ With all my heart.” On another occasion 
as we have heard he said, “ Why the devil shouldn’t we.” Once, as 
the unfortunate curate was reading the story of Zaccheus, “ Behold 
the half of my goods I give to the poor,” the duke astonished the 
congregation by saying aloud, ‘“‘ No, no! I can’t do that, that’s too 
much for any man—no objection to a tenth.” In answer to 
“Thou shalt not steal,’ the duke remarked, “ No, I never did steal 
apything, except some apples when I was quitea little boy.” Once the 
duke objected to the prayer for rain on account of the wind, “ No 
use praying for rain in a north-east wind.” The prayer for rain 
sometimes causes quarrels in country parishes. We knew a case 
of a farmer rushing to the squire to complain of his parson’s selfish- 
ness, “‘ Directly he gets up his own rubbishing piece of hay,” said the 
irritated agriculturist, “he begins to pray for rain!” The Court 
Chaplain informs us that the Curate of Kew got so nervous at the 
continual interruptions of His Royal Highness that he resigned his 
appointment. 

The Court Chaplain gives some anecdotes about Rowland Hill, 
Spurgeon, and Moody, which are rather lively. With regard to the 
latter we very much doubt if his sensational services produced any 
permanent effect. We have rather a prejudice against the 7,000 
people who used to attend his services. There used to be a crossing 
sweeper near the University Club, a Crimean warrior, with medals 
and a wooden leg. One day, when about to cross over his domain, we 
were prevented by a large crowd rushing to Her Majesty’s theatre. 
We said to our friend, ‘“‘ Why, Moody and Sankey must be making 
your fortune.” “T'll tell you what, governor,” was the answer, 
“they are a rotten lot, they never guy me nothing.” And so it 
was, for we observed the intending worshippers never gave even a 
farthing to the disgusted veteran. Moody never neglected any oppor- 
tunity in preaching. Ile went into the city to insure his life, having 
done so he said, ‘I have insured my wretched body, but who is to 
insure my miserable soul?” A matter-of-fact clerk answered, 
“Our Mr. Thompson of the Fire Department will see after that.” 

The deceased wife’s sister's bill is about to be debated in the House 
ef Lords. We strongly recommend the ideas of the Court Chaplain 
on this subject to the consideration of intending supporters of this 
proposel. If the bill passes, it will be further developed. Here is a 
description of the marriage between a nephew and his aunt well 
stricken in years. 
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“They sat hand clasped in hand, which they only released now and then 
to allow them to satisfy nature, in taking some necessary food. Afterwards, 
they had reserved seats on a raised sofa, where they sat with arms round 
each other’s waist, and where they received a sort of homage from their 
guests, and did not hesitate to carry on, between themselves and with any 
of their friends, constant osculation in face of the whole company, the 
elderly bride appearing to take a decided lead.” 


We must finish our article with some observations with respect to 
the character of the King of Hanover asa ruler. We happened to 
be passing through Hanover on his last birthday (in 1851), and 
certainly the loyal feeling showed to him on that day was of the 
warmest character. The Court Chaplain tells an interesting story of 
some democrats talking about Royalty in Germany. They expressed 
the most unbounded contempt for the King of Prussia. When the 
King of Hanover’s name was meutioned, the leader of the revolutionists 
stood up and said, “ For him, I take off my hat ; he is a man, although 
a King.” The King had behaved admirably during the troubles of 
’48, He made concessions. The other sovereigns did the same, but 
they retracted them at the first opportunity. King Ernest when he 
had given his word kept it. He refused to follow the shabby 
example of others. When urged by Austria and Prussia to restore 
the “ancien régime,” the King answered that “he had pledged 


his Royal word, and it was not his idea of justice or equity to retract 
that. What was done was done.” 

Hanover is now a province of the Great Empire of Germany, yet 
thousands of Hanoverians look back with regret to the days of their 
stern old King. 
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King Lazarus. 


“Tt seems that the day of Dives is over, and that Lazarus is King.” 


“Srr down thy cup, O Dives, the wine no longer pour, 
Go bid thy lackeys open, there’s knocking at the door ; 
"Tis not a beggar’s wailings that thro’ thy courtyard ring, 
"Tis Lazarus who calls thee, and Lazarus is King! 


“ Come out ; he brooks no tarrying! Come out, and naked stand, 
What though thy gold was gathered by thine own brain and 
hand ; 
The rogue must live as well as thou, the felon have his fling, 
For Lazarus hath spoken, and Lazarus is King. 


“ Pull down, ye fond philosophers, your pleasure-homes of Art, 
In vain ye feed his fancy and cultivate his heart ; 
"Tis food he wants, not culture; “tis gold your hands must 
bring ; 
"Tis Lazarus hath spoken, and Lazarus is King. 


“In vain ye preach, O preachers, and mouth it o’er and o’er, 
The happiness of Kingdom-come, when beggars beg no more; 
*Tis now, not then, he wants it, ere life be on the wing, 
He wants it and will have it, for Lazarus is King! 


“Ye tender pious women, who patronise his doors, 
Ye scheming politicians who lick the beggar’s sores, 
See how he flings it back at you,—the charity you bring, 
This is no puling beggar, ’tis Lazarus, the King! 


“ Reign on, reign on, King Lazarus ; time and the hour shall see 
Dives with Father Abraham, who will have none of thee; 
Then comes the Rogues-Millennium, when all the world will 

sing 

‘Barabbas up for ever! Barabbas shall be King!’” 
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Airs. Verrinder. 


By ETHEL M. ARNOLD. 


Cuap7er I. 


Ir was a lovely evening in mid August, the country wes in its 
most exquisite mood, the long shadows cast by the towers of 
Glenmoor Hall stretched right across the terrace. A deep silence 
of rest brooded over everything—over the little tarn in the 
grounds beneath, and over the purple hills sloping gently to its 
shores—a silence which seemed rendered only the more intense 
by the subdued whirring of a mowing-machine in the home 
hayfield. Even the tiny brook which formed the dividing-line 
between the grounds surrounding the house and the park beyond, 
seemed infected with the general stillness, and ran over its pebbly 
bottom with a soft subdued murmur quite unlike its cheerful 
rippling of the day. The air was laden with the scent of the 
many flowers in the bright old-fashioned flower-beds. In a low 
garden-seat under a spreading chestnut tree sat the lady of the 
house, ostensibly reading a volume of De Musset, but a careful 
spectator would have observed her eyes look up very often to rest 
lovingly on the exquisite scene before her, for she had come to 
feel for this Lake country an almost passionate affection. And 
he would have noticed many other things besides—that she was a 
tall, finely-proportioned woman for instance, with a strong clear- 
cut face full of power and charm. Moreover, if he had been at all 
an intelligent person, he would have been easily aware of a certain 
atmosphere, a subtle magnetic attraction about her which seems 
almost inseparable from a well-bred, cultivated woman of the 
world. Her very gown seemed to fit her as though it loved her, 
and to do its best by the soft blueness of its tint to enhance the 
splendour of her deep blue eyes. It was just six months since 
Mrs. Verrinder had taken up her abode in Glenmoor Hall, and 
already she was the acknowledged queen of the county. No one 
knew anything about her past life, and strangely enough no one 
enquired ; to the local lights of Glenmoor it was sufficient raison 
@étre that she was a beautiful woman, a delightful companion, and 
last but by no means least, that she was the rich owner of 
Glenmoor Hali. True, that on her first appearance in the 
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county some few inquisitive persons indulged in various specula- 
tions as to her condition in life—whether she was a genuine or 
only a grass-widow and the like—but these speculations finding 
nothing on which to batten, gradually faded away, and at the 
time at which my story opens it was a generally accepted fact, 
since Mrs. Verrinder never mentioned nor alluded to her husband, 
that Mr. Verrinder must, some considerable time previously, have 
gone over to the majority. Moreover the local gossips had found 
something far more attractive to their mental palates than 
conjectures as to Mrs. Verrinder’s antecedents in the fact that 
Sir Charles Gordon, the great parti of the neighbourhood, was 
most suspiciously often at the Hall, and some even wert so far as 
to liken his visits to the infatuated hoverings of a moth round a 
candle. But country gossips are proverbially active, and it was 
not likely that such valuable material could long remain un- 
touched. 

The tower clock chimed 6.30, and Mrs. Verrinder shut up her 
book with a snap and a sigh, and leaning back in her seat she 
took a last lingering look at the peaceful valley—at the little 
tarn—the mowers in the hayfield—till her eyes reached and 
rested upon the quiet everlastingness of the guardian hills. Then 
drawing a soft cloak closely round her with a little shiver—for it 
had grown somewhat chilly—she rose and walked leisurely 
towards the house, humming Gounod’s ‘Serenade’ softly to 
herself as she went. Inside the house she bent her steps first to 
the dining-room to see that all was ready, for she was expecting 
a few people to dine and sleep that night, and she liked her table 
to look pretty on such occasions. After having re-arranged a 
flower here and there, she stood critically surveying the effect of 
the whole for some few moments, and then appearing satisfied she 
went slowly out into the great wide central hall, up the oak 
staircase, along the gallery and up the winding tower steps into 
her bedroom, where she proceeded to dress for dinner. 

At 7.30 the guests were all assembled in the drawing-room 
awaiting the advent of Mrs. Verrinder, whose toilette appeared to 
have taken her somewhat longer than she had expected. A tall, 
handsome man with a fair moustache was standing leaning 
against the mantelpiece talking to a lively American, who had 
lately married a Mr. Seymour, one of the county magnates, and 
whose capacity for conversation seemed positively unrivalled. 
On the long low window-seat sat a fat, pompous-looking old 
gentleman, with a round, rubicund face which seemed to have 
run to chin so to speak ; even his hair seemed to have given way 
to the chin’s supremacy, for there only remained a thin white 
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fringe going round the back of his head and then round his neck, 
producing somewhat the effect of the paper trimming round a 
Wiltshire ham. On a sofa close to him sat a most remarkable- 
looking woman. At first sight she seemed a typical blue-stocking 
in the final stage of development, but on closer inspection several 
apparently unimportant details proved conclusively the inaccuracy 
of this first impression. The face was long and narrow, with 
a small mouth oppressively full of large teeth, small keen brown 
eyes made to look keener by a pair of large round spectacles. So 
far the blue-stocking reigned supreme. But low over the forehead 
clustered a thick straight black fringe parted at one side, giving 
an indescribably incongruous sporting look to the face. Her 
dress was of pale blue cashmere, profusely trimmed with satin, 
very tightly tied back just below the knees in the fashion of ten 
years ago, and below the meagre folds of the skirt appeared two 
large feet, adorned with white stockings and shoes with heels 
some four inches high. She was altogether a striking and original 
figure, interesting not merely by reason of her external eccen- 
tricities, but because of the undeniable power and cleverness in 
every line of her face. She and Mr. Digby had plunged deep 
into the somewhat unsavoury topic of drains, and both aired their 
views at the same time, neither caring for nor listening to the 
other’s remarks. 

At the opposite side of the room a good-looking, brown-haired 
man stood lazily turning over the leaves of the month’s ‘ Port- 
folio;’ and on a sofa close to him were seated Mr. Seymour, a 
short, thickly-built, red-bearded man—one of the many well-born 
and totally unintelligent Englishmen—listening with but half- 
concealed boredom to the domestic confidences of Mrs. Digby, 
a sallow-faced melancholy woman, who seemed to have married 
Mr. Digby from the purely artistic motive of presenting to the 
world gratis an effective contrast. 

“Well, upon my word, Sir Charles!” came in Mrs. Seymour’s 
sharp staccato tones from the fireplace, “I don’t think you're 
very polite, anyway. I've been putting forth all my best conver- 
sational powers for your sake—I've described exhaustively what I 
take to be the main points of difference between America and 
the old country, and you've not only not listened to one word I’ve 
been saying, but you’ve kept your eyes fixed on that door in such 
an alarming manner that I’ve been expecting every moment to 
see it advance towards you under the influence of your mesmeric 
gaze!” 

“Really, I beg your pardon,” began Sir Charles, but his 
apologies were cut short by the appearance of Mrs. Verrinder, 
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who entered, as she described it, “a mass of apologies for her 
abominable unpunctuality.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Seymour, as usual acting as 
spokeswoman for the party, “ we've all been very well employed, 
and as for me, I’ve been quite interested in studying Sir Charles.” 
Then going quickly up to the window-seat, whereon Mr. Digby 
and the lady in blue had been sitting, she put her arm through 
that of the latter and led her to Mrs. Verrinder. 

“ Allow me to introduce to you,” she said, “my friend Miss 
Jenner. She’s a real authoress, let me tell you, Mrs. Verrinder, 
and has written a lovely book on the ‘Morals of Medieval 
Europe,’ which I’ve brought with me in case you might like to 
see it. I thought it would be a real nice thing to read aloud this 
evening.” 

To this suggestion Mrs. Verrinder vouchsafed no reply, but 
shook hands cordially with Miss Jenner, assuring her of her 
welcome at Glenmoor, and turning away she came upon Sir 
Charles, who was bearing towards her with the brown-haired man 
in tow. 

“My friend Mr. Hardy, Mrs. Verrinder,” he said, introducing 
him. “You very kindly said I might bring him with me to- 
night.” 

A careful spectator might have observed Mr. Hardy give a 
slight start as his eyes met those of Mrs. Verrinder, but she 
evidently did not notice it, unless indeed a slightly heightened 
colour might be said to betoken anything. 

“T’m delighted to see you here, Mr. Hardy,” she said, with one 
of her perfect smiles; “but you must blame Sir Charles for 
bringing you, you know, if you’re bored to death.” 

“T think I can afford to run the risk of his blame,” said Sir 
Charles quietly. 

‘‘ Dinner is on the table,’ came in mellifluous tones from the 
butler. 

During the first part of dinner conversation flourished like a 
green bay-tree—there was a genuine dinner-party burr. Mrs. 
Seymour discussed the Royal family and the aristocracy with Sir 
Charles, chiefly with a view to eliciting information as to personal 
details; Miss Jenner waxed eloquent on the moving theme of 
Swinburne to the somewhat doubtfully appreciative ears of Mr. 
Hardy; Mrs. Digby talked on in a melancholy monotone about 
the iniquities of her cook to a running accompaniment of some- 
what ill-suppressed yawns and irrelevant monosyllables from Mr. 
Seymour; Mr. Digby struck a rich vein of anecdote in his memory 
and worked it steadily for Mrs. Verrinder’s benefit, but she was 
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unaccountably distraite, and seemed to find it difficult to fix her 
wandering attention sufficiently to laugh at the point of each 
succeeding anecdote. 

But at the second entrée conversation languished for a few 
moments, and then with renewed energy each member of the 
party turned from his right-hand neighbour to his left, and the 
burr recommenced louder than ever. Like the rest, Mr. Hardy, 
freed from the mental clutches of Miss Jenner, turned quickly to 
Mrs. Verrinder, with whom he had evidently been awaiting some- 
what impatiently his opportunity to speak. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that I’ve been racking my brains 
all dinner-time, Mrs. Verrinder, to know whom you reminded 
me of ?” 

“Oh, don’t tell me I’m like anyone else!” she exclaimed, with 
a sudden unaccountable show of irritation. “I’m bored to death 
by being told I’m like people. I declare I might patent myself 
as a ‘ Universal Family Photograph-book !’” 

Then, seeing his look of well-bred surprise at her unwarrantable 
outburst, she controlled herself, evidently with some effort, and 
leaning across the corner of the table towards him, she said with 
all her penetrating charm— 

“Forgive my most uncivil irritability, Mr. Hardy; I’m not 
very well to-night (this last a little wearily), and I don’t seem 
to have my nerves under proper control.” 

“Tm infinitely sorry to have annoyed you,” he said simply. 

“Tell me,” she said suddenly, as though drawn irresistibly to 
the subject, “ who is it that I remind you of?” 

“ A Miss Drummond,” he said, “ whom an aunt of mine used to 
know very well. I forget her Christian name. Marion, or 
Margaret, or 7 

“ Madeleine,” interrupted Mrs. Verrinder impatiently. 

“Then you know her too?” exclaimed Mr. Hardy, with a 
considerable show of surprise. 

“No, indeed,” she said hastily, biting her lip, a look of 
annoyance on her face; “I was merely suggesting Madeleine as 
a possible name.” 

“It was a curiously happy suggestion,” he said, “for I re- 
member now her name was Madeleine. I met her some five years 
ago at my aunt’s country house; she was a most beautiful woman, 
and I’ve never forgotten her face.” 

Mrs. Verrinder appeared not to notice the implied flattery of 
this remark, but said, still with the same appearance of unwilling 
interest— 


“ Have you ever seen her since ?” 
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“No,” he said slowly, “i have never seen her since. Poor 
woman! her story was a sad one.” 

“How do you——” began Mrs. Verrinder, and then as quickly 
corrected herself. ‘What was her story? Tell me about her— 
a woman with a history is always interesting.” 

“T only know the barest outlines of the story,” he said, “ but 
those I will give you, and they are interesting enough. Moreover, 
the story is a curious one, for it contains the elements of an 
excellent comedy, a harrowing melodrama, and, what it in reality 
turned out to be, a most melancholy tragedy.” 

“T shall be curious to see where the comedy comes in,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Verrinder, with a certain dryness of tone. 

“You will see presently,” he replied. ‘ Miss Drummond was 
an orphan, and lived with a rich uncle, a choleric and somewhat 
eccentric old gentleman—suitable both for comic and melo- 
dramatic purposes youobserve. Now old Mr. Drummond, besides 
this niece Madeleine Drummond, had a nephew, one Colonel West, 
a fine handsome fellow who shared old Drummond’s somewhat 
miniature heart equally with his niece. Maurice West used to 
spend a good deal of his time at Drummond’s house, and he and 
Madeleine were therefore much thrown together, and it soon 
became the sovereign wish of their uncle’s life to see them married 
before his decease. Marriage, however, appeared to be just the 
very thing that did not enter their calculations, and after some 
considerable time had elapsed since his first conception of 
the idea and he saw it no nearer fulfilment, he spoke out his 
mind to Madeleine on the subject. She told him gently, but 
firmly, that it was out of the question, that it could never be. 
Whereupon he foamed at the mouth and swore a great oath— 
melodrama this time—that they should be married whether 
they liked it or no. That night the family lawyer was shown 
secretly into Mr. Drummond’s room, thither later on the butler 
and the housekeeper also repaired, and thence later still that same 
lawyer emerged, a sadder and a wiser man. And in that same 
room that bad old man sat all night long, bolt upright in his arm- 
chair, chuckling quietly to himself in the superabundance of 
malignant satisfaction. And there, in that same arm-chair they 
found him the next morning, with the evil smile scarce vanished 
from his lips, dead ! and before him on the table lay his last will 
and testament with his signature scarcely dry—Good heavens! 
Mrs, Verrinder,” exclaimed Mr. Hardy, suddenly interrupting 
himself, “is anything the matter—are you ill ?” 

“No, it is nothing,” she said, recovering herself with a 
supreme effort, for she had suddenly turned very white. ‘“ Didn’t 
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I tell you I was not very well?” (Again that slight touch of irri- 
tability.) “Go on—tell me about the will—what was its import ?” 

“ Just this, and a more ingenious piece of iniquity never was 
penned. To Madeleine Drummond and Maurice West all their 
uncle’s vast wealth was left, on the condition of their marriage 
within the year. If either refused to accede to this condition, 
the one who refused inherited everything. Now comes in the comedy 
—for what is comedy but a cynical criticism of life? Here was 
an old reprobate gaining his bad ends by calculating, not, like the 
ordinary shallow cynic, on the bad, but on the good qualities of 
human nature, making use of the good man’s magnanimity to 
ensure that good man’s overthrow, and thereby proving himself 
a deeper, truer cynic than he knew. Of course he gained his 
end, he had planned it well. They married within the year—to 
part immediately afterwards.” 

“And the tragedy?” said Mrs. Verrinder, “ what of that?” 

“That is still to come. Soon after the separation, it oozed out 
from friends of his and of hers, that they had loved each other all 
along, only for a long time previous to their uncle’s death, they 
had been estranged by mutual misunderstandings ; then this will 
seemed to render the barrier of pride more impassable, and so they 
parted, each all unknowing bearing away the other’s heart.” 

“How do you know all this?” said Mrs. Verrinder, watching 
Mr. Hardy with a look of suspicious intentness. ‘You said you 
only knew the ‘ barest outlines ’ of the story.” 

“So Ido,” he replied quietly, returning her intent gaze with 
one of studied indifference. “What I have told you is partly 
historical, partly fictitious; my imagination is a lively one, and 
my theme carried me away.” 

“Tt was a most iniquitous will,” she began almost fiercely. 

“Eh! what’s that about a will?” came suddenly from the 
region of Mr. Digby’s chin (he had tired of Mrs. Seymour; she 
monopolised the conversation too much, he found). “I know a 
capital story about a will.” 

“Oh, do let’s hear it, Mr. Digby!” exclaimed Mrs. Seymour. 
“Just tell it right away.” 

Mrs. Verrinder gave herself an almost imperceptible shake, and 
passed her hand lightly over her eyes as though to free herself 
from the thought of something disagreeable, and settled herself 
in her chair with a sigh of relief, to listen to Mr. Digby’s 
anecdote. 

“You must know,” said he, in his most anecdotal manner, “ that 
Mr. and Mrs. A.—I shall call them Mr. and Mrs. A. for convenience 


—were not on the best of terms with one another; in fact Mr. A. 
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was most distressingly jealous of Mrs. A.—of course the ladies 
will understand upon no provocation whatever—and not only did 
he make her life a burden to her through jealousy during his life- 

time, but he determined to do so after his death also, should she, 

as would in all probability be the case, outlive him. She did 
outlive him—and to his will was found a codicil to this most 

remarkable effect : 

“If I die before my wife I leave everything to her, provided 
my body is embalmed and my coffin always kept in her boudoir 
with a glass window for the eyes—this condition unfulfilled, my 
property goes to Hospital.” 

“And what did she do?” said Mrs. Seymour, much excited. 

“ What did she do?” repeated Mr. Digby with most provoking 
slowness, “ why, just this: she stood the coffin up on end, draped 
it with red velvet, and placed on it the busts of herself and her 
next husband.” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken only by Mrs. Digby’s 
well-trained, joyless laugh, and then Mrs. Seymour, who had 
evidently been reflecting on the conduct of Mrs. A., said in a 
meditative voice— 

“Well, I think she was a remarkably spirited woman, any 
way !” 

And, amid the general laugh that followed, the ladies rose to 
leave the room. 

In the drawing-room Miss Jenner captured Mrs. Verrinder and 
carried her captive to a sofa, where they were soon engrossed in 
an ardent musical discussion, for music was one of the subjects— 
by no means few—about which Miss Jenner knew a great deal, 
and Mrs. Verrinder, a true musician in heart more than in head, 
genuinely enjoyed talking and listening to her. Mrs. Seymour, 
with that look on her face which to her acquaintances betokened 
an inward “thirst for information,” pinned Mrs. Digby down in 
a corner of the window-seat, and proceeded to subject her to a 
running fire of little staccato questions. 

“Your husband is a very amusing man,” she began. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Digby. 

“Tt must be very nice to live with any one as amusing as that,” 
began Mrs. Seymour again. 

“‘ Yes—he knows a great many stories,” said Mrs. Digby some- 
what mournfully, as though long experience of her husband’s 
anecdotes had not altogether increased her appreciation of them. 

“That was a very interesting story about the coffin,” said Mrs. 
Seymour meditatively—* a very interesting story. Id really no 
idea such things happened in England.” 
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“ Nor had I,” said Mrs. Digby with unconscious irony. 
“It's very strange—very strange indeed. I don’t think it 
could happen in America; but then you're so different to us. 
You know I’m writing a book, Mrs. Digby, on the difference 
between England and America, so I’m always glad to hear any 
story illustrative of English manners, and I feel ever so grateful 
to your husband for having told that story to me.” 

An expression as near akin to horror as it was possible for that 
excellent lady’s inexpressive countenance to depict crossed Mrs. 
Digby’s face. 

“Hadn’t you better,” she began hurriedly, but she was 
interrupted by the approach of Mrs. Verrinder, who had suggested 
to Miss Jenner that they should adjourn to the terrace, and who 
wished to know what the views of the other ladies were. Mrs. 
Seymour thought it would be “charming,” but Mrs. Digby 
declined gently but firmly, on the score of rheumatic tendencies, 
begging them, however, not to let her prevent them from going 
out. 

“Then I think, if you really don’t mind, Mrs. Digby, we will go 
out for a few minutes—it’s terribly hot in the house,” said Mrs. 
Verrinder, with a gesture suggestive of almost unbearable 
oppression. 

“Good-bye for the present, Mrs. Digby,” said Mrs. Seymour 
over her shoulder as they moved away. “Don’t forget where we 
left off in our conversation ; there’s a lot more I want to ask you 
about.” 

Mrs. Digby looked resigned, but said nothing. 

Mrs. Verrinder led the way across the hall, past the dining- 
room door, through which they could hear Mr. Digby’s droning 
voice in the middle of an anecdote—a somewhat highly-spiced one 
apparently, judging by the roars of laughter which greeted its 
conclusion—through the swing-doors into the vestibule, and out 
into the fragrant August night. The same air of stillness was 

over everything, only deepened and intensified ; a faint moonlight 
showed the towering shapes of the great trees silhouetted against 
the sky. Instead of the smiling landscape of the afternoon, a soft 
white mist had risen, shrouding the hills from view, veiling the 
_ fertile valley with a veil of mystery, hiding the little lake and the 
new-mown hayfields in its silver folds. It was as if Nature had 
closed her eyes in sleep, and only the dark belt of trees round the 
near end of the lake told like eyelashes of the beauty beneath the 
mist-wrought eyelids. 

As they leant over the parapet, drinking in the beauty of the 
scene at their feet, even Mrs. Seymour felt awed and impressed in 
0 2 
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spite of herself, and for a few moments the same mantle of silence 
seemed to have fallen upon them as upon Nature. But it was 
impossible for Mrs. Seymour to remain silent long, and recovering 
from her unwonted emotion, she said in her little sharp voice that 
seemed to cut the cool night air— 

“It’s very pretty—very pretty indeed ; it’s really quite remark- 
ably like a scene in a play !” 

The spell was broken. Mrs. Verrinder seemed suddenly to 
wake from a dream, and shivering slightly, turned abruptly from 
the parapet and walked slowly down the terrace. Miss Jenner, 
casting a withering look at Mrs. Seymour, which it was un- 
fortunately too dark for the other to see, said dryly— 

“Don’t you think you'd better go in, Mrs. Seymour? I’m sure 
it doesn’t suit you to be out on such a night as this.” 

“Oh dear me, no!” said Mrs. Seymour cheerfully. “I like it 
ever so—it’s like being in the front row of the dress-circle. Dear 
me, here are the gentlemen,” she added, as four black-coated 
figures came along the terrace towards them. 

“What do you think of it?” she called out to Sir Charles, 
waving her hand in the direction of the lake with the air of a 
panorama showman. “I call it distinctly effective.” 

“Tn fact, Mrs. Seymour,” remarked Sir Charles, who had over- 
heard her last remark and so had infused a faint flavour of sarcasm 
into his voice, “it only wants the limelight thrown on it from the 
wings to make it perfect.” 

“Oh! now you're joking.” 

“T assure you I’m in deadly earnest.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I can agree with you,” she said 
reflectively ; “it seems as if it hadn’t enough human interest for 
the limelight to be required.” 

Mrs. Verrinder had by now rejoined the group, and at this last 
remark of Mrs. Seymour’s her eyes met those of Sir Charles, and 
the look of disgust on her face gave way to an apparently ir- 
resistible smile. 

“Ts that the lake down there?” asked Mr. Digby, vaguely 
pointing in the direction of the belt of trees in the distance. 

“They call it so,” said Mrs. Seymour satirically ; “we should 
call it a pond in America!” 

Here the conversation became general, and Sir Charles, looking 
round for Mrs. Verrinder, saw she had withdrawn again and was 
standing leaning against a statue on the parapet some fifty yards 
away. He went quickly towards her—she gave a little start as 
she saw him at her side. 

“TI couldn’t stand that woman any longer,” she said, in a voice 
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of disgust. “ Bah! it was horrible. Is it possible,” she went on, 
with gathering intensity in her voice, “that any one can be so 
little stirred by such a night as this? Its beauty seems to fill 
one’s heart to overflowing; it is unearthly, mysterious—the mist 
is as the breath of God. Ah!” she said, with a little ring of 
passionate pain in her tone, “there are some things too beautiful 
to bear.” 

“Yes,” he said, echoing her words, but with a strange tremor 
in his voice, “ there are some things too beautiful to bear.” 

Then with a sudden passionate gesture he turned towards her. 

- “Mrs. Verrinder,” he said, “I’ve something to say to you 4 

“Shall we go in?” she said abruptly; “it’s getting so cold, 
and I sha’n’t be able to sing a note if I stay out any longer.” 

“By all means,” he said quietly, recovering himself in a 
moment. “I ought to have thought of that before. You've 
dropped your shawl—shall I get it you?” 

And he walked quickly on to where a soft lace shawl lay 
gleaming white on the terrace, and handed it to her with ap- 
parently perfect self-possession; but as he did so his hands 
trembled. 





Cuapter IL. 


Tae next day was as lovely as its predecessor. The pure fresh 
air, laden with all the manifold fragrance of a summer morning, 
poured into the dining-room through the open windows, bringing 
with it that kind of pleasureful pain which seems inseparable 
from all exquisite scents. The gong had sounded for breakfast, 
but as yet no one was down except Sir Charles and Mr. Hardy, 
who were both standing in the big bay window, the one deep in 
the Pall Mall, and the other in the St. James’s of the evening 
before. 

“This picnic’s a confounded nuisance!” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
throwing down his paper with a gesture of disgust. “It’s simple 
sacrilege to spend a day like this in an unseemly struggle for 
champagne and lobster salad @ la mouche in the midst of a 
ravening crowd of one’s kind. Picnics are an egregious mistake 
unless——” 

“ Unless,” interrupted Mr. Hardy laughing, “ the party consists 
of two congenial people—a solitude a. deua, in fact, with a sublime 
contempt for aught but transcendentals; eh, Gordon?” 

“Well,” said Sir Charles, with a charming assumption of 
guileless candour, “I think it’s just possible they might be 
bearable under those circumstances. Is there anything you 
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want?” he added, emerging from the recess as the door opened 
for the second time to admit Mrs. Verrinder’s maid, who appeared 
to be looking for some one. 

“No, thank you, sir,” she said. “I was looking for Mrs. 
Digby.” 

“She’s not down’ yet,” began Sir Charles ; but at that moment 
a loud rustling outside, accompanied by a high-pitched voice in a 
tone of interrogation, betokened the advent of the ladies. 

“The top of the morning to you, Sir Charles,” said Mrs. 
Seymour, advancing towards him with outstretched hand. “ Are 
you prepared to drive twenty miles in a waggonette with no room 
for your legs, explore the ruins—of course there must be ruins— 
get everybody's lunch except your own, escort a young lady who 
adores the picturesque for a ramble in the woods—of course there 
must be woods—help to E 

“QO spare me, Mrs. Seymour!” cried Sir Charles, laughing. 
“What a terrible picture!” 

“What! You surely don’t mean to tell me you dislike it? 
Why, that’s always a man’s line of action in a picnic. I don’t 
deny,” she added piously, “that there are some occasions on 
which I thank Providence that I was born a woman, but it’s a 
matter of taste, of course.” 

“Tm sure you'll all be very sorry to hear,” said Mrs. Digby, 
taking advantage of a lull in the conversation to make her 
melancholy voice heard, “that I’ve just had a note from Mrs. 
Verrinder to say she is prostrated by a bad headache, and cannot 
possibly go to Brentmere with us to-day. She sends all sorts of 
apologies, and hopes that we will excuse her.” 

There was a general chorus of regret. Mrs. Seymour im- 
mediately offered to stay with their afflicted hostess and keep 
her company, but Sir Charles, turning quickly towards her, said 
with extraordinary empressement— 

“My dear Mrs. Seymour, you mustn’t think of doing such a 
thing ; we couldn’t possibly do without you. It’s bad enough to 
lose Mrs. Verrinder, but to lose you too would be fatal. You 
mustn’t think of it—indeed you mustn’t.” 

And there was such real anxiety in his tone that Mrs. Seymour 
relented, only insisting on running after Mrs. Verrinder’s maid to 
give her half-a-dozen infallible recipes for the cure of nervous 
headache. The rest turned towards the breakfast-table; and, as 
Sir Charles passed Mr. Hardy on his way to his seat, the latter 
remarked sotto voce— 

“Bravo, Gordon; you deserve the Humane Society’s medal ; 
you have saved Mrs. Verrinder’s life.” 
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“TI know it,” said Sir Charles grimly, and went his way. 

Upstairs in her large cool bedroom Mrs. Verrinder lay in all 
the potent misery of a racking headache, indifferent to all else 
beside the one indisputable fact that she was in pain, and that she 
wished she were not. The window was open, but the blinds were 
down, for light was only an aggravation in her afflicted state, and 
even the gentle flapping against the window of the blind stirred 
by the morning breeze seemed almost intolerable. She had slept 
wretchedly. All night long a series of pictures of the past— 
distorted and unreal in their dream light—had unrolled them- 
selves to her mental vision—people, incidents, long forgotten 
perhaps, flashed into the light before her. Like a silent spectator 
in an empty theatre, she seemed to have been watching with 
painful intensity the drama of her own life. And though 
occasionally the stage was crowded with actors and with supers, 
and the action was full and varied, for the most part it was an 
absorbing duologue, varied by long soliloquies that she watched 
with such intentness of gaze, till at last the great drop-curtain 
fell on the final scene of misery and loss. 

No wonder then that after such a night her nerves were all on 
edge, and that a bustling picnic with some forty people seemed 
utterly out of the question. And so, with a great effort, she 
roused herself sufficiently to write to Mrs. Digby, and, having 
despatched the note, she sank back among her pillows, and began 
to feel better almost immediately. The lines of care and weari- 
ness which the night had written on her forehead, slowly smoothed 
themselves away; the pained look about the mouth, so sadly 
inconsistent with its delicious curves, which seemed to contain 
the promise of all things sweet and tender and gay, together with 
the deeper potentialities of passion, will, and pride, gradually 
faded away, the eyelids with their deep fringe closed gently over 
the great blue eyes, and in a few more minutes Madeleine 
Verrinder had fallen into a deep dreamless sleep. 

An hour later the sound of voices from the drive beneath her 
windows roused her with a start. A woman’s shrill brisk tones, 
in sharp contrast to a man’s deep deliberate voice, came wafted in 
through her windows by the lazy summer breeze, and she lay 
and listened with a vague amusement and a certain luxurious 
consciousness of bien-étre. 

“Now then, Sir Charles, jump in,” said the woman’s voice. 
“There’s room for you next me. I can’t promise you room for 
your legs, for the excellent reason that it isn’t mine to give, but 
I’m sure we'll all do what we can for you.” 

“You're very good,” said Sir Charles, laughing ; “but the fact 
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is, Mrs. Seymour, I’ve profited by your warning, and I’m going to 
ride, and Hullo, here comes my horse.” 

“Well, Sir Charles, though I can’t call it a friendly action, yet 
I will say it shows a distinct inclination on your part towards the 
wisdom of the serpent,” said Mrs. Seymour, with decision. 

“ Talking of the wisdom of the serpent,” a soft fat voice began, 
“T know a capital story about——” But the sound of wheels 
drowned the remainder of the remark as the waggonette drove off 
at a smart pace down the drive, followed in a few moments by the 
soft thud of a horse’s hoofs, and silence once more reigned at 
Glenmoor Hall. 

As the last sounds died away, Mrs. Verrinder gave a sigh of 
satisfaction, and then laughed softly to herself at the thought of 
the party in the waggonette. ‘“ After all,” she reflected, “I have 
chosen the better part in spite of my head, which by the way is 
wonderfully better—a twenty-mile drive with one of Mr. Digby’s 
stories to every mile is not exactly an inviting prospect. Sir 
Charles was certainly wise in his generation; nevertheless, poor 
fellow, I don’t much fancy he'll enjoy himself.” 

For some little time longer she lay reflecting over her guests’ 
peculiarities. Suddenly she became conscious that the sun was 
shining with peculiar brightness; that the air smelt very fresh 
and sweet as it poured into her room through the open window, 
that the birds were singing deliciously outside. Finally, the soft 
tap-tapping of the clustering roses against her window seemed 
to her an imperative invitation to come out and like them bask in 
the sun and drink in the breeze. She could resist their call no 
longer, and springing out of bed, began to dress herself with all 
the vigour and energy of a giant refreshed. 

Some time later Mrs. Verrinder was to be seen attired in the 
freshest of summer gowns, making her way leisurely over the 
velvety turf to her favourite seat under the chestnut tree, armed 
with a big white sunshade in the one hand and her friend De 
Musset in the other. She was conscious of a sense of keen 
enjoyment as she stretched herself on the long low garden-seat ; 
the sunlight as it filtered through the chestnut-tree chequered 
the turf before her in ever-varying patterns, the air seemed full 
of light, warmth and colour; the fresh greenery of the grass 
contrasting with the sombre hue of the great Scotch firs to the 
right, the deep red of the roses in a flower-bed near her, and the 
gay red and white of the sweet old-fashioned York and Lancasters 
in another just beyond, the lazy hum of the bees as they flitted 
about among the flowers, the soft haze of heat shimmering and 
dancing over everything—all combined to produce in her a sense 
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ef luxurious content. Gradually her book fell from her hand, 
a delicious drowsiness stole over her—when 

“Thank Heaven! I’ve found you at last,” sounded a 
cheery voice at her elbow. “I’ve been hunting high and low 
for you.” 

Mrs. Verrinder roused herself with a start, to see the tall figure 
of Sir Charles in his riding togs, standing bare-headed in the 
shade before her. 

“What, back already!” she exclaimed, rubbing her eyes as 
though to make quite sure it was he. “Surely you're all very 
early—or else,” she added mentally, “I must have been asleep a 
long time.” 

“We're not all back,” began Sir Charles hurriedly ; “ the fact 
is,” he went on a little shamefacedly, “I had a slight touch of 
sunstroke half-way there, so I thought I’d better come back; the 
sun’s awfully hot, you know, and—and (shifting a little uneasily 
as he caught her eyes fixed upon him) and I wasn’t enjoying 
myself at all!” he concluded fervently if a little lamely. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Verrinder, with intense commiseration 
in face and voice, bending forward a little so as to get a better 
view of his handsome countenance brimming over with absolute 
health, “ you do look ill! You must undoubtedly go to bed. I 
will send Nicholson to see that your room is ready,” and she half 
rose as if to execute her design. But Sir Charles was too quick 
for her. 

“Bed!” he exclaimed, in a tone of horror—‘ bed, on such a 
day as this! Why, death would be preferable!” 

“But I thought you said you had sunstroke,” said Mrs. 
Verrinder innocently, “in which case absolute rest is the only 
remedy. However”—leaning back in her seat again—“ of course 
if you won’t obey my directions, I sha’n’t prescribe for you any 
longer, though I very much fear you'll die.” 

“Do you know,” he said, throwing himself full-length on the 
grass at her feet, “I don’t think I shall die just yet. I feel quite 
miraculously better already, in fact——” 

“In fact,” interrupted Mrs. Verrinder sternly, “you never 
were better in your life. You're an arrant impostor. Don’t 
think I didn’t see through your wretched pretence all along.” 

“Don’t be too hard on me,” he said beseechingly. ‘ You don’t 
know half I’ve done for you. I suppose, for instance, you aren’t 
aware that I saved your life this morning ?” 

“No,” she said contemptuously, “I wasn’t aware of it. May I 
be permitted to ask how?” 

“Certainly,” he said, with an air of conscious pride. “I 
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prevented Mrs. Seymour from staying to keep you company to- 
day—and if that isn’t saving your life, I don’t know what is!” 

Mrs. Verrinder was erect in a moment. 

“Sir Charles,” she said solemnly, “ you are right. That 
woman would have killed me. I look upon you henceforth as 
my preserver—if I weren’t so hot I would make a speech. As it 
is, ask anything you will of me, and it shall be granted.” 

A strange light shone suddenly in Sir Charles’ eyes ; he seemed 
on the point of saying something serious, but the expression in 
Mrs. Verrinder’s face checked him, and he bit his lip and was 
silent. In a moment his face had resumed its former air of lazy 
well-being, and, throwing his head back and half closing his eyes, 
he said quietly— 

“T thought you'd be grateful, and I won’t forget your promised 
reward.” 


There was a few moments’ pause, broken only by the chatter of 
the birds overhead. 

“ Revenons & nos moutons!” said Mrs. Verrinder presently. 
“Did you inform the people in the waggonette of your 
neuralgia?” 

“ Sunstroke,” corrected Sir Charles gently. 

“T beg your pardon—sunstroke, of course it was! How stupid 
of me to forget! Did you tell them, then, of your sunstroke ?” 

“ Heavens, no!” exclaimed Sir Charles with energy. ‘“ Why, 
Mrs. Seymour would have offered to ride home behind me on a 
pillion, to ‘keep me company ’!” 

“And I shouldn’t have been there to save your life,” said Mrs. 
Verrinder, laughing. “ By-the-way, have you had lunch ?” 

“ Yes, thanks. I stopped at Burnwood on the way back, and 
had an excellent meal of bread-and-cheese and milk.” 

All of a sudden Sir Charles sat up with an air of resolution. 

“ Are you aware that it’s a lovely day ?” 

“Are you aware that Queen Anne is dead?” 

“* Please be serious. I mean that it’s too lovely a day to waste.” 

“T wasn’t wasting it till you came. I was very well employed.” 

“ You were asleep, if you call that being well employed. Oh, 
you thought I didn’t see you, but I did. But there’s no reason 
why you should waste it now I am here. Mrs. Verrinder, Im 
going to ask you for my promised reward. You've often said you 
wanted to sketch Scale Tarn—may Idrive you there now? Mind, 
you've promised.” 

“You forget,” she said, putting her hand to her head with a 
gesture suggestive of acute pain, “ that I have a bad headache.” 

“And that I have a touch of sunstroke. No, I haven't 
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forgotten,” he said, laughing. “ But, Mrs. Verrinder ”—looking 
up at her confidentially—“ you really don’t look very bad; and 
anyway, a drive would be just the thing to do you good.” 

“Tt’s so hot, and this seat is so comfortable,” murmured Mrs. 
Verrinder softly. 

“ Oh, of course I don’t want you to come if it would bore you,” 
said Sir Charles in an aggrieved voice. 

“Do you really think you're to be trusted? Are you sure you 
wouldn’t kill me?” 

No answer, only a sense of gathering storm in the air. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Mrs. Verrinder. (Still no answer.) 
“Tf I didn’t know the sweetness of your temper, I should think 
you were cross. Your back looks decidedly cross,” she added, 
raising herself on her elbow and regarding him with fixed 
attention. ‘“ You can’t think how funny you look,” she went on, 
laughing softly to herself, “lying with your back turned towards 
me, biting that unfortunate piece of grass. Imagine ”—lying 
down again and apparently addressing a squirrel who was quietly 
eating fir-cones in a neighbouring fir-tree—“ imagine driving five 
miles with personified ill-temper for one’s sole companion! ” 

And she closed her eyes as if to shut out the prospect, and was 
apparently on the verge of falling asleep again, when a cough 
from Sir Charles woke her with a seeming start. 

“ What—are you still here?” she exclaimed, with a great show 
of surprise. ‘I thought you'd gone long ago to order the dog- 
cart.” 

Sir Charles faced round in an instant, his ill-temper melted like 
snow beneath the sun. 

“Then you will come!” he said eagerly. “I thought you said 
you wouldn’t.” 

“You must have misunderstood me,” she said innocently. “I 
only said I was very comfortable here—which is true—but I didn’t 
say I shouldn’t be equally comfortable in the dog-cart.” 

“T call that remark a triumph of base prevarication!” said Sir 
Charles, jumping to his feet, a great joy lighting up his face. 
“ However,” magnanimfously, “I forgive you, as you are really 
coming, and now I'll go and order the dog-cart.” 

“Will you promise to be very amusing while we’re out?” 

“T will promise anything and everything,” he said rashly, as he 
started off towards the stables; “I will be as funny as a perform- 
ing dog!” 

Mrs. Verrinder watched his departing figure till the corner of 
the house hid him from view, and then got slowly up and walked 

towards the door. 
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“T wonder if I ought to go,” she said meditatively to herself. 
“ After all, I don’t see why I shouldn’t; an afternoon’s téte-d-téte 
with Sir Charles is inevitable, and I may as well spend it in the 
pleasantest way possible ; and I don’t suppose the others will be 
home much before six.” 

Thus reflecting she went upstairs to her room. In half-an-hour 
the two were bowling along the quiet country roads behind an 
animal whose freshness was commented upon even by Sir Charles. 

“ Joan is always rather a brute,” said Mrs. Verrinder. “I don’t 
quite know why Franklin pitched upon her.” 

“Well, the fact was,” explained Sir Charles, ‘he gave me my 
choice, and I chose Joan because you rather cast aslur on my 
driving powers.” 

“And you wished to show off in fact at the risk of breaking my 
neck!” said Mrs. Verrinder, laughing. ‘“ Allow me to thank you 
for your consideration.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said Sir Charles with energy; “ I'll break 
my own neck before I break yours.” 

“You forget that that would be no possible consolation to me,” 
she replied with fine candour; “the exact chronological order of 
our deceases seems to me to matter very little, so long as we're 
both killed in the end.” 

Silence—during which Mrs. Verrinder leant back in her seat 
and prepared to enjoy herself. Their road, bordered on either 
side by the grey stone walls of the country, skirted along the edge 
of one of the larger lakes for about a mile, and then turned 
sharply to the right to run along under the shadow of a long, low 
mountain, past a group of picturesque old farm buildings planted 
on the mountain side, striving to keep pace, as it were, with the 
swift rushing river on their left. 

Gradually her face assumed a thoughtful expression, and Sir 
Charles, looking round several times with a remark on the tip of 
his tongue, checked himself each time, seeing that her thoughts 
were far away, and that for the time being, at all events, he 
must regard himself as non-existent. Nor did she emerge 
from her brown study till the trap drew up before the Angler’s 
Inn, a rambling picturesque old house on the shores of Scale 
Tarn. 

“ What, there already!” she said in a tone of surprise. “ Why 
we've only just started. You must have been very amusing, Sir 
Charles, for the time to have passed so quickly.” 

“T hayen’t said one word for the last half-hour,” said Sir 
Charles sulkily. “Your own thoughts were so interesting 
apparently, that you gave me no opportunity for showing off my 
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accomplishments ; and I’ve some very pretty talents de société,” he 
added with mild conceit. 

Revelling in the beauty of the summer afternoon, the two 
wended their way together—Sir Charles with her painting 
things slung over his shoulder—up a little rocky hill from the 
summit of which Mrs. Verrinder had long intended to sketch the 
tarn. 

“There is no doubt about it that you are a very talented man,” 
she said as she seated herself on a soft bed of moss with a broad 
flat stone at her back—“ (Will you give me my things? Thanks.) 
—In fact,” she went on, spreading out her various implements 
around her, “I often think you are too apt to hide your light 
under a bushel.” 

“Howodd! Whatastrange community of opinion! The same 
thought has often flashed across me, throwing a tender radiance 
over the modesty of my disposition. Shall I get yousome water?” 
he asked, holding up her little water-jar interrogatively. And 
before she could answer he had scrambled down the little hill, to 
return in an incredibly short space of time greatly out of breath, 
and holding the little jar aloft filled with clear fresh water from 
the tarn. Putting it carefully down before her, he stretched 
himself, with a sigh of satisfaction, on the grass at her side. 

At their feet lay the little miniature lake dancing and gleaming 
in the sunlight, the only touch of blue amid the prevailing green. 
Nor was the lake wholly blue, for the ever-assertive green, as 
though desirous of monopolising attention, had even succeeded in 
gaining a place in the very centre of the blue expanse ; but like 
most aggressors it defeated its own ends, for the subdued green 
of the island only served to bring into stronger relief the deep 
azure of the water. Across the tarn they looked straight into 
the silent heart of a great amphitheatre of hills, holding the little 
lake in jealous guardianship. 

It was an ideal subject for an artist, and Mrs. Verrinder, her 
keen artistic sense roused and stimulated to an unusual degree, 
grew more and more engrossed in her work to the exclusion of 
aught beside. Sir Charles, seeing that her absorption was 
complete, gave himself up unrestrainedly to the delight of watching 
her, to the blissful consciousness that she was close to him, 
breathing the same air as he, and moreover that she was wholly 
attractive, wholly desirable. The very sound of her brush upon 
the paper filled him with a vague excitement ; the soft perfume 
that surrounded her, her soft fresh skin and curving lips, her 
subtle indescribable magnetism—all seemed to be drawing him 
towards her with strong though invisible cords. She moved a 
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little, and as she did so her dress brushed gently across his face 
—he trembled from head to foot. 

And all the time Mrs. Verrinder sketched quietly on in perfect 
unconsciousness of the overpowering emotion she was producing. 
Presently, feeling a little tired, she leant back against the slab of 
rock and turned to address Sir Charles, but the words died on her 
lips, for the look in his face told her in a moment all that was in 
his heart. She turned abruptly away, frowning a little, and her 
arm—inadvertently—knocked over her little water-jar. 

“Would you mind getting me some more water?” she said. 
“T have stupidly upset my jar.” 

“ Yes,” he said quietly, “I will get you some in a moment, but 
I’ve something to say to you first. Last night upon the terrace,” 
he went on, with the tremor of the night before sounding in his 
voice, “I told you I had something to tell you. You wouldn't 
listen to me then, but you will—you must listen to me now.... 
I love you with all my heart and soul and strength—how much I 
have only realized today. Mrs. Verrinder—Madeleine, tell me—is 
there any hope for me, any chance of my winning even a portion 
of your love?” 

Mrs. Verrinder did not answer, only sat quite still with an 
expression of pain and weariness on her face. 

“Speak to me,” he cried, “tell me the worst quickly—only 
don’t torture me with any longer suspense ! ” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I will answer you. I have no right 
to keep you waiting. You say you love me. Will you prove it 
to me by never mentioning this subject to me again?... I don’t 
mean to hurt you,” she went on gently, seeing the look of misery 
in his face, “but you must believe me when I tell you that it is 
utterly—hopelessly out of the question.” 

“ What do you mean?” he exclaimed with a sudden passionate 
outburst. ‘ Do you mean that you cannot love me, or “ 

“T mean,” she said quietly, her face growing a shade paler, 
“that I am married already.” 

“ You are married already!” he said, repeating the words after 
her half stupidly, as though unable to grasp their meaning. “Oh! 
I see what you mean (with a piteous smile at his own stupidity). 
How stupid of me! You are one of those people who object to 
second marriages. You think that the marriage-bond remains 
unbroken even by death. But after all, that is a mere sentiment, 
and is it right that a mere sentiment should——” 

“You have utterly misunderstood me,” she interrupted, steady- 
ing her voice, which had an ominous break init. “I cherish no 
sentiments, no illusions, of such a kind whatever. Sentimental ! 
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“Ts it likely that J, of all people in the world, should keep a tame 
sentiment by me! I meant just what I said,” she went on, her 
voice sounding cold/and hard in her effort to speak calmly. “I 
am married, and my husband is still living.” 

“Why don’t you speak?” she cried suddenly, turning her 
great eyes almost fiercely on Sir Charles, who sat with pale face 
and bent head still trembling under the blow of her words. At 
her passionate question he raised his head. 

“Why don’t I speak?” he said wearily. “Why should I— 
what is there for me to say?” 

The passionate light in her eyes vanished as quickly as it had 
come, and the hard lines settled round her mouth once more. 

“Nothing,” she said slowly, “there is nothing for you to say 

.. And yet . . . there is something you have a right to ask... 
something I am bound to tell you. You have shown me the 
highest honour a man can show a woman... you have a right 
to know whether I am worthy ... It must seem to you,” she 
went on, speaking slowly and with great difficulty, “that I am 
not . . . that my position is owing to my own fault. ..but... 
that is not so... . Iam guiltless in the matter—don’t misunder- 
stand me—he is guiltless too . . . Circumstances alone . . . render 
my position what it is. Oh! it sounds incredible, I know—but 
you must believe me—for it is true.” 

“ Yes, I believe you,” he said, rising to his feet, his face looking 
drawn and haggard in its despair, “but, oh God!” he cried, 
throwing his hands above his head with a sudden passionate 
abandonment, “‘ does that make it any easier to bear?” 

He walked a few yards from her and stood leaning against a 
great boulder of rock, burying his face in his hands. The sun 
seemed suddenly to have ceased shining overhead, the blue had 
gone out of the water, the green out of the hills, warmth had 
vanished from the air, hope from the song of the birds. It seemed 
to him as he stood there with his head on his hands that his soul 
was dead, his life over. And she, looking round, saw his attitude 
of dumb despair ; touched to the heart, the tears rushed to her 
eyes and the mask of coldness dropped from her in a moment. 
She went quickly up to where he was standing, and touched him 
lightly on the arm. 

“Forgive me,” she said gently. ‘“ Ihave been unkind, unfeeling 
—I never meant to pain you so, and I cannot bear to see you 
suffer. I was selfishly thinking of my own troubles and forgetting 
yours—but,” she went on with the same sweet gentleness though 
her voice was broken, “I can and do feel for you—for I have 
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suffered, what you are suffering now—for five years. . . . It sounds 
absurd doesn’t it,” with a little pathetic laugh, “especially now- 
a-days, but . . . Iam in love with my own husband.” 

“You love him!” said Sir Charles, looking up at her, a sudden 
strong compassion in his face. 

“ Yes—I love him,” she said, speaking through her fast-flowing 
tears ; “ how much, God only knows—only sometimes I think my 
love is more than I can bear.” 

“ Ah! what a selfish brute I’ve been!” cried Sir Charles, as he 
realised in a moment all the heart-hunger she had borne so long. 
“What are my troubles as compared to yours? Oh! my love, my 
darling—I must call you so this once—why cannot I bear it all 
for you! It is zxtolerable to know that you are in trouble and that 
J, who would lay down my life for you this moment, am powerless 
to help you.” 

“You have helped me,” she said gravely and tenderly, lifting 
the perfect purity of her eyes to his, “more than you know. Is 
it not something,” holding out her hand to him, “to feel that 
you are my friend always.” 

And for his answer he took her hand in his and bending low 
raised it tenderly and reverentially to his lips. And so on that 
radiant August day, watched by the shining sky and silent hills, 
aman buried, deep in the shadowed places of his heart, a dead 
hope. 


Cuapter III. 


Meanwuite the picnic at Brentmere had been running the ordinary 
course of picnics, only enlivened at every turn by a fresh anecdote 
from Mr. Digby, whose supply seemed as inexhaustible as the 
Golconda mines. Luncheon with its usual garnishing of flies and 
tree-twigs had been partaken of: the usual number of ill-assorted 
couples had perambulated the woods or ventured upon the lake, 
and the usual number of elderly chaperones had been left behind 
happy in the anticipation of their mid-day nap under the trees, 
lulled by the drowsy heat of the summer's day. And now at 4.30 
the company, packed into their respective vehicles, were homeward 
bound, full of a sober and chastened joy that yet one more day of 
pleasure was a thing of the past. The occupants of the Glenmoor 
waggonette as they bowled along behind Mrs. Verrinder’s chest- 
nuts, seemed to have given way to a gentle melancholy, and con- 
versation flowed by no means so freely as on their way to 
Brentmere. Mr. Digby, exhausted by his Herculean labours of 
the day, fell asleep in a corner, bent on finishing out the siesta 
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from which the signal for return had so cruelly roused him. Nor 
was Mrs. Seymour at all in her usual form. The fact was she 
was a disappointed woman. All her efforts to obtain information 
of the kind she prized most had turned out fruitless; she had 
found no one there sufficiently intimate with the Prince of Wales 
to tell her even whether he took sugar in his tea. It was all 
very disheartening, and to Mrs. Seymour’s disordered imagination 
it seemed that life was a desert where the sign-posts were lament- 
ably few and far between. It had not been altogether a happy 
day for Mrs. Digby either, for after luncheon she had inadvertently 
settled herself to sleep upon an ants’-nest, and the results had 
been and still were so very annoying that the good lady’s habitual 
melancholy had intensified into a fixed and tragic gloom most 
distressing to the benevolent spectator. 

It was not without a considerable feeling of relief therefore, 
that, after what had seemed an almost interminable drive, the 
party spied in the near distance the towers of Glenmoor. 

“JT wonder what really did happen to Sir Charles?” said Miss 
Jenner, suddenly waking from a long reverie about her next 
book. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if somewhere on the road he developed a 
headache too,” said Mr. Hardy carelessly. ‘It’s wonderful how 
infectious that ailment is sometimes, and it generally takes about 
an hour to develop.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Seymour, her well-trained mental 
nose scenting something interesting in Mr. Hardy’s tone. “ You 
surely don’t mean to imply g 

“T mean to imply nothing, my dear Mrs. Seymour, except that 
our long journey is over, and kere we are at our destination.” 

And hardly allowing the carriage time to draw up, he opened 
the door and jumped out, with all a man’s impetuous longing once 
more to stretch his legs. Mrs. Seymour was checkmated, but 
managed to conceal her chagrin as she followed the others into 
the hall. There her self-control was destined to be richly rewarded, 
for an object on the centre table caught her inquisitive eye as 
it roamed round the room, and in a moment she had pounced 
upon it with an inarticulate cry of delight and satisfaction. 

“Well I never!” she exclaimed, kolding it up to the view of 
the little group. “How in the name of Fortune can Sir Charles’ 
riding-whip have got here ?” 

“ By the agency of its owner, I should imagine,” said Mr. Hardy 
— apparent indifference, but eyeing the whip curiously never- 
theless. 


“That’s a wonderfully clever suggestion, I dare say,” said 
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Mrs. Seymour with biting sarcasm, “but perhaps you'll kindly 
explain to me, considering I know he took this whip with him 
this morning, how and why he got back here in order to put it on 
that table!” 

At this moment the butler, who had entered noiselessly from 
behind the group, announced that tea was ready under the chest- 
nut-tree. No sooner had he vanished through the swing-door 
than Mrs. Seymour appeared to take a sudden resolution. She 
turned sharply round and called after him, 

“Nicholson!”—then crescendo “Nicholson!”—then forte 
“ Nicholson !” 

But she was evidently unaware that Nicholson was such a very 
valuable servant, for a faint echo was all the answer she received. 

“Come, Mrs. Seymour,” said Miss Jenner, putting her arm 
through that of her twice-bafiled friend, “don’t you think we'd 
better adjourn upstairs and investigate whether Roberts has 
forgotten to pack all the more important of our things, and then 
enjoy a well-earned tea ? ” 

Mrs. Seymour absently consented, and casting a last lingering 
look at the mysterious whip, she followed Miss Jenner slowly up 
the stairs. 

Mrs. Digby meanwhile, mentally vowing she would never go to 
sleep at a picnic again, had hastily and stealthily retired to her 
room to see what could be done to alleviate her sufferings; and 
the three men thus left to themselves, sauntered out on to the 
terrace and across the lawn to the chestnut-tree, under whose 
shade a wicker tea-table was spread with an attractive array of 
shining silver and delicate china. 

“ T wonder how Mrs. Verrinder’s headache is,” began Mr. Digby, 
who had understood nothing of the scene in the hall. “Is she 
any better, do you know?” he added, turning to address a foot- 
man who was passing with hot cakes to the tea-table. 

“Yes, sir—I fancy so, sir,” replied the man, a new-comer to 
Glenmoor ; “but she has not returned at present, sir.” 

“Not returned! What do you mean, my good man?” said 
Mr. Hardy quickly. ‘“ Mrs. Verrinder did not come with us this 
morning.” 

* No sir, I know that, sir; but Mrs. Verrinder and Sir Charles 
Gordon drove out this afternoon in the dog-cart, and have not 
yet returned, sir,” and without waiting to sce the effect of his 
intelligence, he walked quickly away across the springing turf. 

“ Whew! That's it, is it!” said Mr. Seymour when the man was 
out of earshot. “ What a pretty little game they’ve been playing. 
I wonder it never struck us before.” 
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“Tt reminds me of a story I once heard,” began Mr. Digby 
softly. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Mr. Hardy ruthlessly interrupting him ; 
“it’s by no means a new device; headaches are often convenient, 
and as I said before, often infectious. But I confess I thought 
Mrs. Verrinder—— ” 

“QOblige me,” said a deep masculine voice from behind him, 
“by leaving Mrs. Verrinder’s name out of your discussion.” 

The trio had been so absorbed in their excitement over the 
piece of news just communicated to them that they had failed to 
notice that their little group had been joined by a stranger—a 
handsome soldierly-looking man, with dark curling hair, and 
moustache just tinged with grey, dark grey eyes looking straight 
at the speakers with a fearless directness of gaze evidently 
habitual to them, and the eyes surmounted by a broad and 
powerful forehead. 

“May I inquire, sir, what right you have to impose any such 
restriction on our conversation?” said Mr. Hardy, coolly, looking 
the new-comer up and down with ill-concealed curiosity. 

“The best of rights,” replied the stranger quietly. “ Mrs. 
Verrinder is my wife.” 

If a torpedo had suddenly exploded in their midst, Messrs. 
Digby and Seymour could not have been more completely 
astonished than they were by this startling announcement made 
in such quiet deliberate tones—indeed the heipless bewilderment 
in their faces was positively comic. Mr. Hardy alone retained 
his perfect self-possession. Holding out his hand to the new- 
somer, he said with an air of good-humoured apology— 

“ Accept our apologies, Mr.—— ” 

“Verrinder,” said the stranger imperturbably. 

“Of course. Excuse my momentary forgetfulness, Mr. 
Verrinder, and pray accept our united apologies for having 
inadvertently been guilty of the bad taste of discussing the 
conduct of a wife before her husband, and pray acquit us in your 
mind of any intentional discourtesy.” 

“T accept your apologies, sir,” replied the other, taking Mr. 
Hardy’s proffered hand; “only, another time, think twice before 
you draw rash conclusions to the detriment of a woman’s 
reputation,” and in another moment he had left the group and 
was walking quickly away amid the thickly-foliaged trees, 

Silence fell upon the trio for a few moments, and then Mr. 
Hardy, his eyes dancing with suppressed excitement, touched 
nie shy lightly on the shoulder, and said with an amused 
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“ Well, sir, you have a larger stock of stories than most people, 
but Ishouldn’t be surprised if this were the first time in your life 
that you’ve been mixed up in one yourself.” 

“T don’t understand what it all means,” said Mr. Digby 
helplessly. 

“ Hanged if I do either,” growled Mr. Seymour. 

“Of course not!” exclaimed Mr. Hardy. ‘“ You've only just 
plunged into the middle of the second volume; now J, by great 
good luck managed to get hold of a copy of the first, of which 
only a very limited number were printed, and I can tell you it’s 
with no small excitement that I’m looking forward to the 
third!” 

Meanwhile the stranger strolled about among the trees in the 
distance, communing with himself as to the part he had played in 
the scene just described. He was not wholly satisfied with 
himself, he was conscious that his impulses had carried him 
away, that he would have acted more wisely perhaps if he had 
remained silent. But it had all seemed so natural at the moment 
that he had had no time to think. Presently a fever of 
impatience seized him—would those clattering idiots never go? 
The ladies had joined the group on the lawn by now, and through 
the interstices of the leaves he could catch glimpses of women’s 
dresses, and the sound of their voices in eager excited conversa- 
tion seemed intolerably irritating as it came wafted along to him 
by the evening breeze. But after all he had not long to wait, for 
soon the sound of wheels on the drive just beyond him told that 
the carriages were at hand, and after a provokingly lengthy scene 
of leave-takings and general commotion, he watched the whole 
party roll away out of sight. 

Still he remained waiting under the trees, watching with keen 
intent look the deserted drive. Suddenly a sound fell on his 
listening ear—-yes, he was not mistaken—it was the sound of 
carriage-wheels again, but this time coming from the direction 
of the Lodge gates. 

A few more seconds passed and then a hired trap containing 
two figures, a man and a woman, came in sight round the corner 
of the drive, and drew up at the front door. The man with his 
right hand bandaged, and resting in a sling obviously improvised 
out of a lady's silk handkerchief, alighted first and held out his 
left hand to assist his companion in her descent. But she, 
laughingly refusing his proffered help, jumped lightly to the 
ground, and threw open the great hall door. Then pausing on 
the threshold, framed in the massive doorway, the evening sun 
shining in her eyes, she turned to where the man was standing. 
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Holding out her hand tohim with a grave, sweet smile, she said 
—a certain lingering tenderness in her tone—‘ Good bye,” and 
then, with a sudden sweet solemnity, drawing her hand gently 
away from his, “ God bless you and keep you, my friend.” 

And in another moment the door swung to, and she was hid 
from sight. 

As the last sounds of the departing vehicle died away, the 
unseen spectator of the scene emerged from the friendly shadow 
of the trees, and stood a moment irresolutely looking at the 
house. He had been too far off to hear the actual words, but no 
other detail of the parting had been lost to him—the grave 
tenderness of her face, her outstretched hand, the man’s tall figure 
bending over it. And as he stood there thinking, another scene 
rose before his mind’s eye—an inn-parlour—lying on a sofa in the 
full blaze of the afternoon sun, the same woman's figure, stooping 
over her, his face white with passionate adoration, the same man 
who had parted from her just now. And he had come home from 
India to see this !/ 

With bent head and tired step, he walked slowly away down 
the drive; but as he reached the corner which would have hid the 
house from view, he stopped short, and turning round stood 
awhile gazing at its stately towers showing clear against the 
evening sky, at its many windows ablaze with the glory of the 
western sun, at its rich setting of green turf and glowing 
flowers. 

And as he gazed with wistful yearning, a sudden change came 
over him, an overpowering emotion seemed suddenly to rise within 
him, and throwing his resolutions to the winds he walked quickly 
back towards the house. Borne along by the force of irresistible 
impulse, he scarcely realized where he was going, and suddenly 
lifting his eyes he saw that he was on the terrace. He leant 
against the parapet for a few moments, trying to regain his self- 
control, striving to still the beating of his heart. 

Hark! what was that! Some one was playing in the library, 
the sound of pathetic minor chords came floating through the 
wide French window ; a moment’s hush, and then there rose upon 
the evening air a woman’s voice, strong, clear, passionate, singing 
that grandest ofall passionate songs, “Ich liebe dich!” Long pent- 
up emotion, wild tumultuous longing, all Love’s hope and Love’s 
despair were in that voice as it sang on—sang on—breaking the 
stillness of that summer evening, till with an almost pitiless 
intensity of meaning it swelled into that thrilling burst of 
passionate exaltation, “Ich liebe dich, ich liebe dich, in Zeit und 
Ewigkeit!” 
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What did it all mean? What was in her heart? Ah! just for 
these few moments let him think that it is for him, far away as 
she believes, that she is pouring out all that wealth of love! She 
is singing still—singing still, singing his heart away. In a 
moment he is standing at the open window, and he sees her— 
sitting at the piano at the far end of the room, her head thrown 
back, the grand outlines of her figure standing out against the 
dark background of the books, pouring forth through her parted 
lips the glorious ringing voice. 

It was over. She rose from the piano, still with the rapt look 
on her face, and as she advanced slowly into the room her eyes 
fell on the motionless figure by the window. 

“Maurice, Maurice! Yow here!” she cried. “Ah, no; it 
cannot be. I must be dreaming,” and covering her face with her 
hands, she leant back against the piano to save herself from falling. 

At the sound of his name in her vibrating tones he lost all 
self-control—a moment more and she would have been in his 
arms. But something in the white face and trembling figure 
smote him with a sudden fear. Again he asked himself—what 
did it all mean? All his jealous anger of the afternoon returned 
upon him with tenfold force. His arms dropped to his sides, the 
love-light died out in his eyes, and he turned abruptly away and 
stood leaning against the mantelpiece. 

“Yes, Mrs. Verrinder, it is I,” he said coldly, with a sarcastic 
emphasis on the name. “You seem surprised. Am I much 
altered—have I grown since you last saw me?” 

The coldness in his tone struck her with a sudden chill ; hastily 
raising her head from her hands, she saw that his face was as 
cold and hard as his words. The flood-gates of her rushing 
emotion seemed in a moment shut; only a sense of bitter 
passionate disappointment filled her heart to overflowing. She 
went quickly towards him, and stood confronting him. 

“What is the matter?” she said in quick, low tones. “You 
are angry—why? Why do you call me—by that name—have 
you come home for this ?” 

“It seems so,” he said slowly; “it seems that I have come 
home for this. Moreover,” he added, passing his hand over his 
eyes with a gesture of fatigue, “you forget that I have come all 
the way from India; it is a long journey, and I am tired.” 

“Ts it worth while to trifle with me like this?” she answered 
coldly, the pleading look gone from her face in a moment. “ You 
have some cause of complaint against me. I must, I will know 
what it is. Tell me quickly what wrong I have done—what 
enormity I have committed!” 
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“Yes, I will tell you,” he said wearily. ‘ You had better sit 
down,” he went on coldly; “it is likely to be a long story. You 
prefer standing? Very well. It is such a long story that I 
hardly know where to begin. Perhaps it is best to begin at the 
beginning, and then one avoids all unnecessary retrospections 
and explanations . . . Do you remember a certain January 
evening, five yearsago? Ah!Isee youdo. Will you carry your 
memory back so far for a moment, please ?—thank you,” as she 
bent her head in acquiescence. “You had a room of your own, 
if you remember,” he went on dreamily, “at the back of the 
house, leading into a conservatory. It was like you, that room. 
I can see it now—the piano by the window, the low book-case 
running round the walls, the many pictures, the profusion of 
books, the shaded lamp on the old oak secretary, shedding its 
red light over everything, the air heavy with the scent of many 
flowers .. . Forgive me,” he said suddenly, “I am wandering ; 
this cannot interest you.” 

But she motioned him to go on, turning away to hide her 
quickly-flowing tears. 

“ Well, on that January evening, long ago,” he continued, in 
the same dreamy voice, “you were sitting at your piano singing 
‘Ce que je suis sans toi’—ah! I can hear every note of it now: I 
can feel again that tightening at my heart I had never felt before 
as I stood outside with uncle Robert, waiting till the song was 
over before we entered. And then as the last pathetic words, 
‘Par pitié, garde-moi ta foi,’ died away we went in, and we met— 
you and I—for the first time . . . I loved you then, Madeleine— 
I loved you even before I saw you, when I heard your voice 
through that closed door .. . There is no need to dwell on the 
months that followed—sometimes I thought you cared for me in 
return, but generally you seemed to avoid me, and I could not 
even hope. My own love deepened and strengthened till I had 
no life away from you.” 

“Why did you not tell me all this then ?” she cried bitterly. 

“ Because I was a fool, a coward!” he said, with sudden fierce 
energy. “ Because I was afraid to put my fate to the touch and 
win or lose all; because I thought that if I only waited long 
enough all might come right—as if anything ever came right 
by waiting! Because, being a fool, I liked living in a Fool's 
Paradise. Poor enough reasons, I grant you; but they sufficed. 
And then he died, and then—the will . . . and I woke one day 
to find that I had waited too long; that all the passionate 
worship of my heart must be unspoken to the end. ‘ Why cannot 
I live those last few months over again ?’—that was my one cry; 
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but others have used those words before me, and with a like 
emptiness of result. 

“T went to India,” he went on, “thinking that in time I might 
forget you, but it was all no use. Wherever I went I carried 
your image with me—vwherever I went I seemed to hear 
your voice sounding in my ear. As on that January evening 
I heard again and again your tones of passionate entreaty— 
‘par pitié, garde-moi ta foi’—till the words seemed a call, even a 
command, to go back to you across the sea and to lay all the 
burden of my love at your feet at last. And so—for there seemed 
nothing else to do—I came home to tell you all. It would have 
been better if I had stayed where I was. 

“JT knew where to find you, for I had kept myself informed of 
your movements all along. I know this country well and love it 
dearly, and it seemed to me a happy augury that you too should 
love it well enough to make your home amongst its hills. I knew 
that you were near Scale Tarn—the Anglers’ Inn is an old haunt 
of mine—and I determined to come northwards yesterday, put up 
at the Anglers’, and come over here to-day.” 

Mrs. Verrinder lifted her head; a sudden light began to break 
in upon her, and she listened with breathless intentness to the 
calm restrained tones telling so plainly of the tumult beneath. 
He noticed her movement and his face paled a little. 

“ All this morning,” he went on, watching her carefully to note 
the effect of his words, “I spent on the lake, trying to nerve 
myself for the supremest moment in my life; and the birds sang 
hopefully and the breeze whispered promises of infinite joy, and 
my own heart beat high with expectation. Ah! Madeleine, the 
memory of those hours is mine for ever; you cannot deprive me of 
that too. But my dream was short-lived. This afternoon, coming 
down from my room full of vague happiness, I saw what in a 
moment dashed all my hopes to the ground. The door of a room 
off the staircase stood open, and I saw a woman lying on a sofa by 
the window and bending over her a tall fair-haired man—a little 
thing you may think to make a strong man stagger and lean 
against the wall for support—but remember I hadn’t seen you for 
four years—and I loved you so.” 

Unable to control herself any longer, Madeleine sprang to her 
feet, a torrent of passionate words rising to her lips. But he 
motioned her back, sternly and coldly. 

“Wait! You haven’t heard all yet—let me finish my story 
first.” 

And there was something in his face she could not but obey. 
“It was over, my dream. I knew that well enough. But I 
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wasn’t strong enough to do the best thing—go straight away. 
Something stronger than my will prevailed, and I came here, to 
Glenmoor, just to see your home, so that I might picture you in all 
the years tocome. And when I got here, barely an hour ago, I heard 
your name—oh! it makes me mad to think of it—bandied about 
from mouth to mouth coupled with hateful insinuations and i 

“What do you mean?” she cried, turning her eyes ablaze with 
sudden anger upon him. “Who has dared to breath a word 
against me?” 

“ Your guests—they who should have known what they were 
saying. And though I silenced their evil tongues, I did not, could 
not give them the lie, for I knew that what they said was true.” 

“What did they say ?” she asked breathlessly, as in a moment 
all the events of the afternoon flashed across her in the light in 
which she saw now they must appear to others. 

“‘They said that you had stayed at home,” he answered slowly, 
with a bitter emphasis on each word, “ feigning illness, in order 
that you and Sir Charles Gordon might go out together alone, 
and I, remembering what I had seen, believed them.” 

“You believed them!—you! Oh God! have I not borne 
enough, that I must bear this too! ... Colonel West—” (he 
started at the sound of his name in tones of measureless anger) 
“you have told your story and I have listened to the end; now it 
is your turn to listen to me, and mind it is not for your sake that 
Iam speaking, but for my own.” 

Then quickly she told him all that the reader already knows— 
from Sir Charles’ return, to where we left them by the lake—and, 
as she stood before him drawn up to her full height, her eyes 
flashing, her bosom heaving, she seemed to tower above him in 
the strength of her splendid scorn, and his heart beat fast with 
passionate worship. 

“ As to your seeing me at the inn,” she went on, “ that is easily 
accounted for. On our way home the horse bolted. We were 
both thrown out; Sir Charles sprained his right hand, I was only 
stunned. The dog-cart was too much damaged for us to go on ; 
we were obliged to return to the inn. And there, whether it was 
that I was more shaken than I’d realized, I don’t know, but at 
any rate I fainted ; and when I came to, I found myself lying on 
a sofa with Sir Charles standing by my side, and then it was, I 
suppose, that you passed by and saw the scene you so graphically 
described. He drove me home when I was better, and I said 
good-bye to him and wished him well, as I shall always do. This 
afternoon I pitied him; now I envy him, for as yet his ideal is 
unspoilt—as yet he has discovered no clay feet to his idol.” 
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“Madeleine, forgive me! I did not know—how could I know 
—all this?” 

“How could you know? Iwill tell you. Just now you said 
you loved me. Never dare to profane that word by such a use 
again! Love! What is Love without trust, without faith, without 
loyalty? A miserable sham, an empty mockery—anything in the 
world but Love!” 

And she turned and would have left the room; but with a 
sudden cry he sprang after her and took her in his arms and held 
her close, For an instant she struggled to get free, but her 
strength was as nothing against his. It was no use; why should 
she struggle any more? The angry light vanished from her eyes. 
She was no longer mistress of herself. The knowledge that his 
arms were round her, his heart beating close to hers, filled her 
with a delicious sense of peace. Her curving lips were perilously 
close to his—a moment more and she would have yielded to his 
kiss—but suddenly, with a supreme effort, she tore herself from 
his embrace. 

“ Ah, no, no—anything rather than that!” she cried, quivering 
from head to foot with passionate indignation. ‘“ You have dared 
to doubt me—you must pay the penalty. But for that it might 
all have been different. We have done without each other—very 
well—hitherto : so let it be to the end.” 

And before he could answer she was gone. For some moments 
he stood where she had left him, while the whole room seemed 
full of her electric tones, while the air seemed to throb with her 
pitiless words. And yet he could not realize it, could not believe 
that she was gone. Suddenly he threw out his arms with a wild 
despairing gesture. 

“Madeleine! ” he cried; “oh, my love, my love, come back to 
me! God help me! I cannot live without you!” 

But for all his answer her last words sounded in his ear charged 
with relentless, irrevocable meaning. In a moment he realized it 
all, and it overpowered him. Before he had spoken to her it had 
been hard enough to give her up, but now it was more than he 
could bear. Again he held her in his arms, again he felt her 
efforts to got free, and then her sudden yielding to his embrace. 
Again he felt her breath on his cheek, and saw her lips so close 
—so close to his, and then again her words rang through the 
empty room, “We have done without each other very well 
hitherto—so let it be to the end.” 

He felt oppressed, stifled—was there no air to breathe? Ah! 
the window he had come in by, that was open still ; and he stood on 
the threshold looking out upon the terrace, while the cool soft 
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air soothed and calmed him. How long he had been there he did 
not know, when he heard a quick step in the hall outside—a knock 
—and then Nicholson appeared in the doorway. 

“Tf you please, sir, Mrs. Verrinder wished me to tell you that 
dinner is ready in the dining-room, and to ask you if you have 
any orders for the coachman, sir.” 

“No, thank you, I shall walk. Will you show me the way to 
the dining-room ? ” 

He felt an indescribable longing to leave the room so haunted 
by her presence and her voice, and he seemed to breathe more 
freely as they crossed the hall and entered the dining-room. 

“Mrs. Verrinder is not very well, sir,” said Nicholson, feeling 
an instinctive desire to account for his mistress’s absence, “and 
does not feel up to coming down to-night; she hopes, sir, you 
will excuse her.” 

In spite of his misery, Maurice West could hardly help smiling 
at the thought of Madeleine’s sending him such a message after 
all that had passed, but he concealed his amusement from 
Nicholson, merely remarking he was sorry she was not well. He 
could not eat anything, but sat playing with his knife and fork, 
and it was in vain that the butler, whose suspicions that “ some- 
thing was up” were already aroused by his white face and hope- 
less eyes, tempted him with every delicacy at his command. He 
was thankful when the farce was over, and yet he had had a 
certain sense of pleasure all the time in the consciousness that she 
was under the same roof ashe. He rose from the table and walked 
slowly back into the library. It was nearly dark, the harvest- 
moon was mounting high in the sky, casting her silver radiance 
over all things, pouring through the windows into the sombre, 
book-lined room, leaving all the corners in dim mysterious shadow. 
He threw himself on a sofa in a recess at the far end of the room, 
completely hidden in the ever-deepening darkness. He was so tired 
—so tired—so tired that nature would not be gainsaid any longer, 
and in a few minutes he had fallen asleep from utter exhaustion. 

An hour later he awoke with a start—someone was turning the 
handle of the door. It opened noiselessly, and then his heart 
stood still, for it was she who came slowly into the moonlit room 
and stood by the open window, gazing out into the splendour of 
that summer night. The moon shone full on her upturned face, 
white and worn with bitter weeping, on her deep blue eyes and 
sensitive tremulous lips, till, even as he watched, scarce breathing 
in the intensity of his emotion, the blue eyes filled with tears, and 
the beautiful lips parted, and she spoke, her voice sounding strange 
and weird in the silence of the night. 
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“ Maurice,” (What was that she was saying, is name! Oh, if 
it were a dream, let him dream for ever!) ‘“ Maurice, I cannot do 
without you. I have borne it so long—so long—and my heart is 
breaking.” 

It was no dream, no vision, she was close to him, calling him, 
and in a moment he was by her side. 

“ Madeleine! beloved, 1am here! Can you forgive me? Can 
you love me a little?” 

She turned towards him, no surprise, no anger in her face, only 
a great bewildering joy, for love had conquered her at last. 

“T love you, Maurice, with my whole heart. I have loved you 
always.” 

And he drew her to him in his strong embrace, and pressed his 
lips to hers—a kiss fraught on either side with all the passion of 
a life. 








Breton Legends. 


In two volumes of the pretty series of ‘ Littératures populaires,’ 
which Messrs. Maisonneuve et Cie. are publishing for the delight 
and instruction of any one who will read them, M. Luzel has collected 
the “ Christian Legends” of Lower Brittany. He has taken them 
down from the lips of the narrators, for the most part in the districts 
of Lannion and Tréguier, where the old traditions are better preserved 
than in any other part of Brittany. 

“T travelled,” he tells us, “from commune to commune, pursuing my 
inquiries and picking up information everywhere, at times making some 
stay (for I have relations, friends, or acquaintances in all parts of the 
country); and each day my stock was increased by an old qwerz, or sone, 
or pious legend, or miraculous story, or comic anecdote, by a proverb, 
an apophthegm, a riddle, or a curious superstition. Often I induced 
the singers and story-tellers to visit me at Plouaret, which I made my 
head-quarters, from several leagues round. These I asked to sing a song, 
or narrate a story, as they were accustomed to do at the winter ‘ watches. 
Sometimes, too, ‘watches’ were held, largely attended, at the manors of 
Keranborn and Melchonnec. Pencil in hand, I put down the songs and 
stories on the spot with the greatest possible exactness, and always in 
Breton. These I traced over in ink, and afterwards made a third tran- 


scription in Breton, completing and correcting as I went. Then I trans- 
lated them.” 


The greater part of the collection thus formed, containing the pagan 
or mythological legends, has still to appear. The present collection 
contains none but such stories as are connected more or less directly 
with Christianity. Either they relate an incident in the life of Christ 
and His apostles, who are supposed to have visited Brittany, or the 
Virgin appears as a dramatis persona (she is generally a god-mother) ; 
or we are introduced to a saint, or a monk, or a hermit, or a ghost, or 
the foul fiend himself; or we find ourselves in paradise, or in l'enfer, 
from which it is not easy to escape. 

What M. Luzel has done for Lower Brittany, M. Sébillot has done 
for Upper Brittany. Here there was, of course, no need for transla- 
tion, the stories being originally told in French. M. Sébillot has 
given us merely a selection of the legends, which he collected in the 
country ; and if we may judge from the sample, it would seem that 
the legends of Upper Brittany are inferior to those of Lower in 
dramatic power and humour.* On the other hand, we are not confined 


* The two new volumes which have since appeared in the same series by 
M. Sébillot on the traditions of Upper Brittany, only confirm this judgment. 
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to Christian legends only in this selection, nor even to legends; we 
have samples of songs, riddles, and sayings, of anything and everything 
which throws light on the mind and feeling of the Breton peasant. 

The inhabitants of a wild and rugged country are naturally 
imaginative. Legends quickly grow up among them, for the instinctive 
love of the marvellous peoples waste places with creatures of its own, 
and education, which would repress this love, spreads slowly, owing to 
the difficulty of communication. Books and the ability to read them 
are comparatively rare; the long evenings need enlivening, and are 
best beguiled with songs or stories in harmony with the temper of the 
audience, and appealing to their knowledge of localities or persons. 
In Brittany, till recently, the vedlée or watch was quite common, 
and even if the ostensible object of a meeting were not the recitation 
of stories, or singing of songs, these amusements tended to form a 
part of every social gathering. Thus if the girls of the neigh- 
bouring farms met in filouas or spinning meetings, their bons amis 
were ready enough to come too, turn the wheel, sing their songs, 
and join in the dance when work was over. “Near Ercé,” M. 
Sébillot tells us, “where such a gathering is called a filanderie, 
as many as forty or fifty people assemble, and an old woman assured 
me that in her young days a week did not pass without one or 
more of such meetings in the commune.” Of much the same 
character, though with difference of occupation, are the érusseries de 
chanvre and the cuisseries de pominé. 

But of all gatherings, the vei//ées are the most striking. M. Luzel 
closes his collection of stories with a graphic picture of one of these 
meetings, at which he was present, at the Manor of Keranborn, in 
Plouaret, about the year 1836. It was December, the cold was severe, 
the ground covered with snow. After supper, when the life of the 
saint of the day had been read in Breton, and prayers offered, in 
which all openly joined, the whole household—masters, children, 
servants, day-labourers—gathered in a circle round the great fire, 
which flamed and crackled in the huge kitchen chimney. At first 
the conversation is on the weather, or work, or horses, or oxen; then 
by a natural instinct it turns to stories of ghosts, miraculous legends, 
and superstitions current in the country. Every one takes his part 
and relates his experience. 

Very curious are the superstitions connected with Christmas Eve. 
Two animals, and two only, are supposed to sleep on that night, men 
and toads—a strange fellowship. During the midnight Mass the 
fires of purgatory are quenched, and a brief respite is given to the 
souls in torment. Animals then speak in the language of men, con- 
versing about their affairs like human creatures, and at the moment 
of the elevation of the mass, when the consecrated Host is shown, the 
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water in the wells and springs becomes wine. These superstitions 
are firmly believed, and stories told in support of them are received 
with eager credulity. Here is one which M. Luzel puts in the mouth 
of a guest at the veillée of Keranborn : 


“At Kerandouff, in Plouaret, the company were gathered round the 
fire one Christmas Eve, as we are now, and talking of one thing or 
another, to pass the time before midnight Mass. Some one happened to 
say that on that night animals spcke with the voices of men, but Ervoanic 
Hélary, the bragging infidel, who was there, laughed at the story, and 
said it was nonsense—such stuff was only fit for old women, and not 
worth listening to. ‘For myself, he said, ‘I have no doubt that I am 
right. However, I will go and shut myself up in the stable with the oxen ; 
if they speak, I shall hear them, and in the morning I will bring you word.’ 
To the stable he went, and there hid himself. For a time he heard nothing 
but the slow chewing of the oxen, and was becoming more and more con- 
fident in his opinion, when, at the stroke of midnight, the great roan 
ox said: 

“¢QOur Lord is born, my children; the merciful and Almighty God. 
He is not born in a palace, or in the house of one of the rich men of the 
earth; He has come into the world like the meanest of the poor, in a 
manger, between an ox and anass. Glory to God!’ 

“ And all the oxen repeated in chorus: ‘Glory to God!’ 

“ Ervoanic Hélary pricked up his ears, and had not recovered from his 
astonishment, when the black ox asked the roan: 

‘“¢ What have we to do to-morrow, brother ?’ 

“To-morrow we shall go to the parish churchyard, to carry there the 
corpse of Ervoanic Hélary. Poor Ervoanic! the foolish infidel who is 
here hidden in our rack.’ 


“ And the oxen repeated in chorus: 

“*We shall carry to the grave the corpse of Ervoanic Hélary, the foolish 
infidel, who is here, hidden in our rack.’ 

“Ervoanic laughed no more, I warrant you. He wished that he had 
been a hundred miles away. Afraid that the oxen would kill him on the 
spot to ensure the fulfilment of their prediction, he sprang down from the 
rack, and ran off at full speed. 


“The oxen allowed him to go. Pale, scared, and dying with fright, 
he ran to hide himself in his bed, and only left it to be drawn to the 
parish churchyard by the oxen which had predicted his death.” 

Opportunities develop characters if they do not create them. Only 
in such a country as Brittany, and among a people so devoted to 
legends and stories as the Bretons, could we find such a person as 
Marguerite Philippe, of Pluzanet, from whose lips M. Luzel took down 
a large number of the stories which he has collected. The account 
which he gives of this woman is truly remarkable. She can neither 
read nor write, nor does she know a word of French, but her memory 
is so good that she can sing songs and tell stories of any and every 
kind without ever becoming confused or finding herself at fault for 
the tune or the words. She knows by heart nearly the whole 
of the ancient oral legends of Lannion and Tréguier, and for this 
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reason she is in great request at the farms and manors of those 
districts. She is passionately attached to the old songs and stories 
of the fées, and sighs for the good times when kings married 
shepherdesses, and animals could speak and help mankind. She is 
partly crippled, her fingers being imperfect and bent inwards. Her 
ordinary occupation is that of pilgrim by proxy—that is, she is 
willing for a small sum to make a pilgrimage to any of the springs 
in Lower Brittany, where the water is supposed to have a healing 
power. Thus she is almost always on the road, and wherever she 
goes, she seeks out legends, songs, stories, and traditions, con- 
tinually adding to her stock of such things. Her life is hard and 
laborious, and till lately she had to support an aged father. Yet she 
finds consolation in singing her gwerziow and soniow (her songs of 
sorrow and love); in dreaming of that wonder-world, which is the 
scene of so many of her stories, and hoping that perhaps some day a 
wonder may be wrought on her own behalf. 

As has been observed, it is the belief of the Breton peasant that 
Christ visited Brittany with some of His apostles. Many of the stories 
in this collection relate incidents which happened during this sojourn. 
If from our point of view they are somewhat irreverent, the want of 
reverence is explained by the simplicity and humour which pervade 
them. They come straight from the peasant’s heart, who attributes to 
Christ and the saints the feelings and thoughts of his own breast. 
Is not the following legend of St. Peter and his cow inimitable in the 
mouth of a cow-keeping peasant ? 


“ When Christ, St. Peter, and St. John arrived in the land of the heathen, 
they had to remain there longer than elsewhere, because the hearts of men 
were hardened, so that they still worshipped idols, springs, stones, and 
trecs. They bought a small house with a paddock attached, and a cow 
to supply them with milk and butter so long as they should remain in 
the country. Every day they went out to preach the gospel and the law 
of the true God, leaving the cow to pasture in the paddock. But the cow 
was a rover, and strayed into the neighbours’ fields so often that the 
owners were bidden to sell her, or they would suffer for it. So one day 
Christ said to St. Peter : 

“* To-morrow it is the fair day at La Roche. You must take the cow 
and sell her, and buy one that is not a rover.’ 

““* Very good, master,’ replied St. Peter. 

“Next morning St. Peter put a halter round the neck of the cow, and 
took her to the fair. The cow was a beautiful creature, her udders full 
of milk. No sooner had she reached the stand in the fair, than a buyer 
came up, felt her, looked in her mouth, and asked the price. 

“* Twenty crowns,’ replied St. Peter. 

“*Bah! that is too much. You cannot have been long at the fair. Say 
fifteen crowns, and I may listen to you.’ 

“No! I must have twenty.’ 

“ «Seventeen, and a bargain.’ 
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“*No! no! the cow does not go for a liard less than twenty crowns, 
{ tell you.’ 

“Tt is a high price, but I like the cow, and if there is no drawback——” 

“None, only she is somewhat of a rover.’ 

“*Rover! Then I will have none of her,’ and the buyer went his way. 

“ Another came, and after a little bargaining, said that he would take 
the cow at twenty crowns if there was no fault, but on learning that she 
was a rover, he also went his way. In like manner a third came, and a 
fourth, and others, but all went away when they found that the cow was 
a rover. 

“It was nearly sunset when St. Peter returned home with the cow. 
Christ, who saw him coming, asked: 

“*Why! how is this? You have not sold the cow.’ 

** As you see, master.’ 

“*Was it a bad fair? The cow is a good bargain at twenty crowns.’ 

“«The fair was a good one, and many people wished to buy the cow.’ 

““* Why, then, is she not sold?’ 

“When I said that she was a rover, they all went away.’ 

“* Vieux sot! In this country no one tells the faults of a cow at a fair 
till she is sold and he has the money.’ 

“*T did not know that,’ replied St. Peter, ‘or I could easily have sold 
the cow.’” 

Thus the preaching of the gospel is not to stand in the way of a 
good bargain, according to the custom of the country. No doubt, 
the parable of the unjust steward is a favourite in Brittany. 

In these stories the mirth is often at St. Peter’s expense. He is 
represented as a good-natured sort of man, whose temper and in- 
telligence permit a freedom which would provoke the anger of others. 
Thus a boy who is thought to have been given to his mother in 
answer to her prayers, is called the son of St. Peter. Christ and 
St. Peter meet the boy, when travelling in Brittany, and St. Peter 
bids him come to paradise. Thither, accordingly, the boy goes and 
knocks at the door. 

“* Who is there ?’ asked a voice from within. 

“*T, open the gate, my father, St. Peter.’ 

“Le bon Dieu was there also, for He had come to visit His friend St. 
Peter, and on hearing these words, he said: 

“* Listen, listen, Peter. What! you have a son, have you? You never 
told me that!’ 

“*T—a son! I never married.’” 


The boy enters, and salutes his father. 

“* Why do you call me your father?’ asked the saint, very much out 
of temper. 

“*Why do I call you my father? All the world calls me the son of 
St. Peter, and you are St. Peter, I suppose.’” 

St. Peter is glad to see the boy, who reminds him of the incident 
in Brittany, but desires that he will call him his god-father, not 
his father. “ Le bon Dieu riait de bon coeur!” 
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“* And was St. Peter married ?’ asked the audience. 

“*The story does not say, but I believe that he was, for I have heard 
speak of a son of St. Peter, and there is a pretty story which goes by that 
name. 


999 


Another legend in which St. Peter and a smith are brought 
together is perhaps the very best in the whole series—the story of 
“Sans Souci, ou le maréchal-ferrant et la mort.” It is too long 
to quote in full, but too good to be omitted. Sans Souci was a 
Breton soldier, so called from his easy, happy character, who had 
returned from the army to his native place at Louargat, near Mont 
Bré. After a long day’s walk, he came at sunset to an old chateau, 
and being at once hungry and penniless, he resolved to beg a lodging. 
This was granted on condition that he would sleep in a haunted room 
of the chateau—a room which it had been found necessary to close, 
owing to the horrible noises heard in it at night. Sans Souci 
accepted the conditions. “I don’t care ifI do get a sight of the foul 
fiend: I have heard a good deal of him, but I have never seen him; 
and after all he may not be so bad as peoplesay.” He was conducted 
to the haunted room, where, with a plentiful supply of food and wood, 
he made himself comfortable before a large fire. He lighted his pipe, 
opened a bottle and drank a good glass of wine, and was proceeding 
to pour out a second, when down the chimney with a great noise came 
a fiend, who threw him across the room, and seated himself in his 
chair. Sans Souci, not to be dismayed, got up and sat down opposite 
his visitor; but no sooner had he done so than down came another 
fiend, who, in like manner, took the second ;chair. “ What strange 
company!” thought Sans Souci, “ but for all{that I should like to get 
my mutton away from the fire.” He went up to do this, when for the 
third time a fiend came down the chimney, caught up him and his 
mutton and threw them, spit and all, across the room. Sans Souci 
was a little tired of the game. Resolving to leave the fiends to enjoy 
the fire, he went to a close-bed which he saw at the end of the room, 
but no sooner had he entered than the fiends came up to him, and said : 
“Do you suppose, Sans Souci, that we are going to leave you to 
drink and sleep at your ease? You are very much mistaken. We 
will have it out with you.” “Well, don’t kill me in ,bed like three 
ruffians; let me get up and defend myself.” Sans Souci got up. On 
the previous night he had lodged in a church, and on coming away 
he had filled his cider-bottle with holy water. As soon therefore as he 
was on his feet he opened his bottle and sprinkled the.fiends with the 
water. They cried for mercy and offered to go; but Sans Souci would 
not allow them to depart till they had signed with’ their own blood a 
contract not to visit the chamber again. Next morning he went to 
the lord of the chateau, told his adventures, and showed him the 
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contract. He was overjoyed, and willing to grant Sans Souci anything, 
even the hand of his daughter. But Sans Souci would accept nothing 
more than a good smithy by the side of the highway, well supplied 
with coals and iron. There he worked, content and happy. 

One day when he was at work, two strangers entered, one old and 
the other young. They watched him attentively. “I like to see 
workmen like you, Sans Souci,” said the younger, “and to test you, 
ask three requests of me and I will grant them.” 

Sans Souci looked out of the corner of his eye as though he had 
no great confidence in such promises, when the elder traveller said : 


“¢ Ask first for paradise.’ 

“Paradise, my good sir,’ replied Sans Souci, ‘is for the man who wins 
it, and is not granted so easily, I reckon.’ 

“Right,” replied the other, ‘but make your requests, and they shall be 
granted.’ 

“*Well! I am often thirsty, and it is a long way to the spring; I wish 
that an oid pear-tree which I have in the paddock there would bear fruit 
at all seasons, summer and winter too.’ 

“* Granted,’ said the stranger, and the pear-tree was at once in blossom 
and fruit. ‘What is the second request?’ 

“«Take paradise now, at any rate,’ said the older man. 

“*Let me alone with your paradise,’ replied Sans Souci. ‘ Paradise, 
as you know, is for the man who can win it; and if I have won it, I shall 
not be refused.’ : 

“* But what is your second request ?’ said the stranger. 

“<In the corner of my forge I should like a good chair, such a chair 
that no one can rise from it, when once seated, without my permission.’ 

“* Granted,’ and there stood the chair. ‘ But what is the third request ?’” 


Once more the old man urged paradise, and once-more Sans Souci 
refused. Heasked fora pack of cards with which he could always win. 


“*Granted. There are the cards,’ and there they lay on the anvil. 


Then the two travellers went on their way. They were Christ and 
St. Peter.” 


Years after, Sans Souci, while still gaily at work, received a less 
welcome visitor. This was no other than Ankou (Death), whom he 
recognised at once by his fork and his bones. He took no notice 
and continued to hammer at his anvil. But Death was not to be 
put off in this way. 


“*Come along, Sans Souci,’ he cried, ‘ prepare to follow me, for your 
turn has come.’ 

“* What turn ?’ replied Sans Souci, pretending not to understand. 

“*Do you not know me? Iam Ankou (Death), my friend.’ 

“* Ah! I have often heard of you, but really I did, not know you. Yes, 
yes, I will follow you, as you say that my turn has come, and you have 
no time to lose; but allow me first to finish shoeing the horses which you 
see there, and, meanwhile, do you sit in that chair. Well, if you are in 
such a hurry, at any rate let me finish the parson’s horse. Three shoes 
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are already on; only one remains, and for my own good name I would 
not, for anything in the world, leave the last horse I shall ever shoe in 
that state—the parson’s horse, too. What would St. Eloi say when I 
appeared before him? Sit down in the chair, and in a moment I shall 
have done.’” 


So Death sat down in the chair and was, of course, unable to rise 
from it. There he sat for months and years, and whenever he spoke 
of going, Sans Souci whistled and laughed in his face. 

For a hundred years Death was Sans Souci’s prisoner. During thai 
time no one saw him, and men wondered what had become of him. 
Ere long he was as much regretted and sought after as previously he 
had been detested and abused. No one died, and life came to be 
regarded as the worst of evils. At last the angel of Death was sent 
to Sans Souci to bid him release his captive. But Sans Souci induced 
the angel also to sit in the chair, and then he shut the door of the 
forge on both, put the key in his pocket, and went his way with the 
cards which had been given him. He had not gone far before he 
met a curious-looking stranger who asked him to play. So they sat 
down beside a large stone in the middle of a great plain, and there 
played. 


“* What shall the stakes be ?’ 
“Oh! let us play soul against soul.’” 


This reply astonished Sans Souci, who took a careful look at the 
feet of his friend. He saw at once in whose company he was, but 
trusted to his cards. He won, and the stakes were doubled, and 
still he won, and still the stakes were doubled, until Sans Souci had 
nearly emptied hell of souls. For those which he gained passed 
from hell into purgatory, and to make room for them a corresponding 
number passed from purgatory into paradise. 

Meanwhile Death and the angel were fast in the forge. But Sans 
Souci, touched by the lamentations of mankind, determined to release 
them. “I have lived long enough. It is always the same in this 
life ; no one is satisfied with his lot. I should like to see how things 
are on the other side.” So he returned to the forge, woke up his 
captives, whom he found fast asleep, and bid them make up for lost 
time. He was the first victim. 

When his soul ascended to heaven, it went at once to paradise, and 
knocked at the door. 


“Who is there?’ cried St. Peter, behind the door. 

«Sans Souci! Open, please!’ 

“*Sans Souci! Pass on; there is no room for you here.’ 

«Why not, pray, Monseigneur saint Pierre ?’ 

“* Do youremember the day when Christ and I, then travelling in Lower 
Brittany, found yon hammering bravely on your anvil, in your forge, by 
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the roadside? You were allowed to make three requests, which would 
be granted, whatever they might be.’ 

“* Yes, I remember it very well.’ 

“*T advised you, three times over, to ask for paradise, but you would 
not listen tome. You asked first that an old pear-tree in your paddock 
might bear fruit throughout the year; then you asked for a chair out of 
which no one could get up, when once they had sat down in it, without 
your permission ; and thirdly, for a pack of cards with which you would 
always win. All this was granted. But you said not a word of paradise ; 
you even called me an old dotard. Is it not true?’ 

“*Quite true; but let bygones be bygones, and permit me to come in. 
There must be room.’ 

“*No, no! You don’t come in here.’ 

“* Where would you have me go, then ?’ 

“*Wherever you like; to the devil, if you choose.’ 

“*To the devil? I know him, and have had a good deal to do with him. 
Where does he live ?’ 

“«The second door on the left.’ 

“*Very well, I will go and see him, for I am not afraid of bim.’” 


And Sans Souci went to knock at the door of hell, which was the 
second door on the left. 


“*Who is there?’ cried a voice from within. 

“Sans Souci.’ 

“Sans Souci! Ah bien! never hope to enter here. We have not for- 
gotten how you dealt with us in the old chiteau, from which you expelled 
us. Besides, you have emptied hell, and prevented others from coming 
by keeping Death a prisoner in your chair. Be off, be off, at once!’” 


And the door was shut in his face. 


“*Well, this is funny,’ said Sans Souci, ‘they will not have me in 
paradise or in hell. There is nothing for it but to knock at the other 
door, between the two; perhaps I may be taken in there.’” 


He went to knock at the third door. It was the door of purgatory. 


** Who is there?’ cried a voice from within. 
“*Sans Souci.’ 
“*Sans Souci! Be off at once, you rogue! You have brought all hell 
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tous. Away! away! 


Sans Souci was puzzled. He determined to try again whether he 
could not induce St. Peter to admit him into paradise. 
Once more he knocked at the door. 


“* Who is there ?’ asked St. Peter. 

“ee Me.’ 

“* Me is nota name. What do you call yourself?’ 

“* Sans Souci.’ 

“*What again! I have already told you that I will not open to you. 
Try elsewhere.’ 
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“* But they will not have me anywhere. Open the door, I entreat you, 
only a little—as little as you please—that I may look in and see what 
paradise is like.’ 

“Le bon Dieu was at that moment in the lodge of paradise, having come 
to see His old friend and talk with him, as was often His habit. He pitied 
Sans Souci, thus repulsed on every side, and said to St. Peter: 

“* Open your door a little, and let him look into paradise.’ 

“So St. Peter opened the door a little, and immediately Sans Souci 
threw his hat into paradise as far as he could. Then he said to St. Peter: 

“*Let me come in, dear Saint Peter, I beseech you. At any rate, let 
me fetch my hat.’ 


“* Very well, it is much too dirty for me to touch. You may come in.’ 

“Sans Souci entered without waiting to be told a second time. He 
proceeded a good way, and then began to run. 

“«Stop him! Stop him!’ cried St. Peter. 

“Three or four angels ran after him to stop him. But Sans Souci sat 
down on his hat, and to the angels who wished to move him, and to St. 
Peter who ran up armed with a stick, he said: 

“* Don’t touch me, I tell you.’ And, turning to Christ, who looked on 
smiling, he said: ‘You are just, and know what are the rights of every 
man. Am I not within my right now that I am on my own property, and 
has St. Peter, or any one else, the power to turn me off ?’ 

“*Sans Souci is right. Leave him alone, he is doing no wrong to any one.’ 

“* Now you see! Le bon Dieu bids you leave me alone, for I am 
within my right, and you must obey.’ 

“ And that is the way in which Sans Souci entered paradise, where no 
doubt he is to this day.” 


As we might expect, the devil plays a considerable part in Breton 
legends. He is at hand to take advantage of any rash expression, 
and when once he has got his victim into his power, it is all that 
priests and penance can do to shake him off. Adele Hourdin, of Erguy 
in Upper Brittany, being too poor to buy clothes, was distressed 
at the sight of her rags, and one day, when more than usually 
resentful, she was wicked enough to declare: “I have no clothes 
and I can’t go anywhere; I would give myself to the fiend to be 
dressed as well as others.” Some days after, when she had quite 
forgotten this speech, there came to her cottage, which stood alone, in 
the dusk of the evening a fine gentleman, who was willing to give 
her money and anything that she liked if she engaged in writing to 
be his at the end of three years, unless the money was repaid. She 
agreed, and was soon supplied with the clothes which she desired. 
She lost no time in displaying her finery, and the neighbours were 
curious to know how she came by it. Some young men resolved to 
investigate the matter; but their curiosity was soon cooled by hor- 
rible sights and sounds, so that they went to the rector with the story 
that Adéle had given herself to the fiend. 

Adéle herself was examined, and confessed that there was something 
wrong with the feet and hands of her visitor. 
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" “Tn the evening the rector went with two other priests, and passed his 
stole round the neck of the fiend; but the fiend tore to shreds all the 
stoles in the parish, and beat the two priests. There remained but one 
stole, which belonged to a young vicar, who was un petit saint homme. 
This he could not destroy, and the girl was rescued; but the devil, as he 
went, carried off more than half the house, which remained in ruins, in 
spite of every attempt to rebuild it.” 


Often the foul fiend takes the form of an animal which follows his 
victim about and cannot be shaken off. In one story a girl is followed 
by a sheep, which the dog refuses to attack, and the farm boy cannot 
beat off. It followed her to the door of her house, and she was so 
terrified that she became a religieuse, and the boy a priest. In 
another story a boy, whose mother had wished for a son, “ even though 
the foul fiend should take him,” was followed every day to school 
by a dog, which took the little finger of his left hand in his mouth, 
and sucked it all the way. The boy wasted away, until at length the 
cause was discovered. The priest exorcised the demon for the time, 
but deliverance from his power was not to be obtained without the 
severest penances. 

It is impossible, by any selection, to give an idea of the variety 
of the stories included in these collections, even with the limitation 
which restricts M. Luzel’s volumes to Christian legends. The wealth 
of imagination is truly remarkable. Of course they are not all the 
product of the Breton mind ; parallels will be found to many of them, 
both in other parts of France, and beyond the limits of France. There 
are fées in other parts of the world besides Brittany, though the 
“houles” of the Breton coast serve as a local habitation for them, and 
lavandieres are as well known to the Berrichons of the centro of 
France as to the Bretons of the west. In the story of “ Barbe Rouge,” 
given by M. Sébillot, we have a variation of ‘ Blue Beard,’ which is 
hardly an improvement ; in La Pouilleuse the motive is the same as 
in ‘King Lear.’ The similarity of popular stories is indeed an in- 
teresting and difficult problem. The capture of prisoners may have 
caused some legends to be carried into new homes, and the migrations 
of families, or the wandering life of pedlars, would help in the same 
direction. On the other hand, much must be set down to the uniform 
action of man’s imagination, which, amid many differences, naturally 
presents some similarities. In this way only can we account for the 
similar traits which prevail between some South African and European 
stories. These pretty volumes, edited with great skill and learning— 
for all the authorities on the subject are quoted, and any parallels 
are carefully given—are models of the way in which the subject 


should be approached by those who wish to make it at once scientific 
and popular. 





A Ruined Library. 


“Tuperious Cesar dead and turn’d to clay 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

Here the live thought of buried Cesar’s brain 

Has served a lazy slut to lay the train 

That lights a dunce’s fire. Here Homer’s seen 

All torn or crumpled in the pettish spleen 

Of a spoilt urchin. Here a leaf from Glanvil 

Is left to mark a place in On the Anvil: 

And here a heavy-blotted Shakespeare’s page 

Holds up an inky mirror to the age. 

Here looking round you're but too sure to see a 

Heart-breaking wreck from the Via Jacobea ; 

Here some rare pamphlet, long a-missing, lurks 

In an odd volume of Lord Bacon’s Works ; 

Here may you find a Stillingfleet or Blair 

Usurp the binding of a lost Voltaire ; 

And here a tattered Boyle doth gape ungently 

Upon a damp-disfigured Life of Bentley. 

Here half a Rabelais jostles for position 

The quarter of a Spanish Inquisition ; 

Here Young’s Night Thoughts lie mixed with Swinburne’s 
Ballads 

"Mid scraps of works on Poisons and on Salads ; 

And here a torn but gilt-edged Sterne doth lack a ray 

Of sun that falls upon a bulging Thackeray ; 

Here—but the tale’s too long, too sad, to tell 

How a book-heaven’s been turned to a book-hell. 


W. H. Potxocs. 





Co Millicent, from America.* 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


New York City: The day I reach it. 


America ought to be very interesting, to justify the voyage. I 
speak as a gentleman of advanced middle-age, who is sure to be of 
that opinion, for the voyage is really a series of various adventures ; 
its luxury, of which we hear so much, I know not; in its comfort I 
do not believe. It is all very well to say it lasts only nine days 
or eight; but eight or nine days are a different length of time 
according as they are spent in one’s usual ways at home, or, hour 
after hour, in a ship at sea. And then the North Atlantic—especially 
in the “ Roaring Forties”—is such an uncertain and inhospitable 
sea. The choppy Gulf of Lyons and “the Bay” with its swell 
are nothing whatever in comparison. If it is fine now, you can’t 
guess what it is going to be two hours hence. And our voyage was 
one of the roughest known in September, except at the moment of 
the equinox, and rougher than often then. The log of the ship, 
which is posted up to be inspected by the passengers every morning 
in the companion-way, recorded “ head seas,” “strong gales and high 
head seas.” It began to be roughish soon after leaving Queenstown 
on Friday—blew very much that evening. Next morning it was better, 
however, and it was only “fresh ”—which means motion and a light 
swell—throughout that day and Sunday. Sunday night great signs 
of motion as one lay in one’s berth—my cabin friend observing at 
irregular intervals from his bed, “By Jove, it is blowing! It is 
blowing, by Jove!” Monday morning a high sea was running when 
I went up on deck, and it ran all day; the gale increasing, so that, 
even on a big ship, we could only watch it by holding on, 
very tightly, in sheltered places. At night the sight was tre- 
mendous ; the wind and sea being dead against us—that is what 
is called a “head sea”—and volumes of water flung into the ship 
by its lower deck. I stood in the “companion-way,” high up, 
till twelve o'clock, the boat groaning and straining as it was 
pushed through rushing walls of wave. Imagine the dark sky; 


* They are real letters, though they were not all addressed to the young 
lady in question. And—need I add?—the letters which I publish name 
only one person in fifty of those who, from Boston to Baltimore, and 
further, coverel me with kindness.—F. W. 
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the sea impossible to peer into ahead; the ship’s lights flashing at 
the side over seething waters, and the pant and pressure of the 
engines. One could hardly hear the bo’suns whistle or the bells 
that ring every half houz—a forward bell of lower tone responding 
to one upon the deck—and the man from the forward look-out was 
had in, and stationed on the bridge, where the sea, of course, was less, 
so that one heard no more his chanting voice calling out at every 
half hour his slow and loud “ All’s well!” as a signal, just after the 
bells ring, to show the officer on the bridge that he is awake and 
alert. The captain, who usually sleeps in the chart-room behind the 
wheel-house, was on the bridge ali that night. Next morning it 
quieted, and was quiet the greater part of Wednesday, though that 
afternoon the captain vouchsafed the information: “ We expect a 
sea.” And soon the sea came, and on Wednesday night there was 
to the full as heavy a gale as on Monday ; “ the thick end of a gale” 
indeed—that part of it where it is strongest of all. But it 
was less directly ahead of us—more on our side, and looking to me 
therefore less tremendous, though all night, as we lay in our berths, 
the most crashing seas descended on the deck above us, and the wind 
seemed, in the wild way you know, to advance, retire, tear on again. 
“The weary wind, the world’s rejected guest ”-—my favourite line in 
Shelley—but at sea not a “ rejected guest” nor “ weary ” it seemed. 
But in the morning that wind wore itself out too. 

The next thing of moment was on Thursday—* crossing the 
Bank.” The “Bank” I am told—but must correctly inform myself 
when I have access to some one with a scientific education—is an 
immense deposit in the bed of the Atlantic, below the coast of 
Newfoundland. The water is therefore relatively shallow there, and 
that or the latitude affects the weather, so that it is generally 
roughish, and often very foggy in those parts. We heard the fog- 
horns going in the morning, and a wet white chilly mist lay on the 
sea all day, lifting a bit here and there to show only a white grey 
sky and a grey and disagreeable water. A dreary, endless, ugly day. 
Next morning we had got into what the Americans told me was 
“the American climate”; into fresh dry air, golden light, calm seas, 
and a clear distance. And that lasted the two days, Friday and 
Saturday ; and this morning we steamed slowly up the harbour from 
Sandy Hook. I saw the first light-house—an island light-house— 
late last night. And that was the beginning of America. 


New York City. 
A word or two about New York itself—a mere first impression. 
It seems to me less concentrated than London—that is, a stranger, 
even staying in a good part, somehow has a poor part brought 
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more under his eyes, if he goes anywhere, than he would in London. 
Perhaps that is because the Elevated Railway—a very good substitute 
for the Underground, as far as mere travelling is concerned—has 
distinctly deteriorated two of the great ‘‘avenues” throughout the 
greater part of their length. And partly too, perhaps, because the 
squalid and the temporary is often very near to the magnificent and 
the lasting—is not hidden behind, in back streets, as in London, but 
is right in the front also. Near the wharves—where are some of 
the older quarters—the clearly-outlined red-brick houses, with green 
shutters, give a Dutch character, due to the old Dutch settlement. 
You might be in one of the simpler and less beautiful parts of the 
Hague. The more bustling parts of New York strike me often as 
tawdry and nondescript. The architecture is big, but the advertise- 
ments are bigger. The really finer parts—of which Fifth Avenue is 
certainly one—have a tiresome uniformity of street plan, with a great 
variety of house-building. The group of houses belonging to the 
Vanderbilt family is the most remarkable, Vanderbilt’s own is a 
moderately classical and dignified cocoa-nib-coloured mansion, of 
“brown stone”—so it is called. A son-in-law’s is a splendid 
white stone house, of the earliest French Renaissance, richly 
wrought ; and, though smaller, would look as well in Park Lane as 
Mr. Holford’s, say ; and is indeed, in its own more studiedly-ornate 
fashion, quite as beautiful. Hardly less important than the house of 
Mr. Vanderbilt—fancy that!—is the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
of a beautiful white stone. It is Flamboyant, and in two centuries 
will look like Abbeville. 

“Central Park” recalls Hyde Park scarcely at all. It has a little 
of the Bois, and a little of the Prater. On Sunday afternoon, in 
the part called the Mall, I heard a very excellent band perform 
admirably all sorts of music, from a waltz of Waldteufel to the Agnus 
Dei of Mozart’s 12th Mass. The “ better classes” were absolutely 
absent ; and what is striking indeed about the New York population, 
in the popular resorts, is that it is so little American. French, 
Germans, Irish, Italians, by the hundred, and half a dozen Yankees. 
What are these among so many ? 

The true New Yorker—at all events the official New Yorker—who 
exercises humble functions, does appear to me an eminently, even an 
appallingly respectable person. If you admire a particularly good- 
looking and well-mannered man in a bluish-grey tunic and a becoming 
hat, he turns out to be a policeman. At the wharf, my cabin friend 
and I addressed ourselves to an exceedingly dignified, property- 
holding, middle-aged gentleman, as to where we should find a cab- 
driver. He was himself a cab-driver, and mentioned his price with 
& quiet professional reticence of bearing, like a consulting physician 
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casually naming the sum in which you are indebted to him. It was 
high, but after a slight endeavour it became clear that the question 
was not arguable. It would have wounded his feelings too deeply 
had we suggested that he should cheat us a little less. The waiter 
at a good hotel is respectful to you, as to an equal with whom he 
happens to have business. You contract to eat, and he contracts to 
enable you to eat, and you both of you fulfil your contract. 


Long Branch, New Jersey. 


There being “no one” in New York, except the Editor of the 
Sun, I came down on Thursday afternoon for a day or two in a 
boarding-house, and to see the Scarborough of America: not its 
Whitby. The house is homely; the visitors few and quiet; the 
servants—besides the cook—-were described to me by the landlady as 
—“T have a housemaid, Mrs. Johnson, and a coloured boy.” “ Mrs. 
Johnson” is a poor white, with common yellow hair and a grey 
complexion. The “coloured boy” is a lad of thirty summers. The 
coloured people are generally much better than the indifferent whites. 
They have, as servants, more graciousness and calm, more tranquil 
. and sure observation. 

This is a curious place. In front, miles of beach and the great 
sea ; behind, a swampy flat land of maize and meadow—a land of 
locust and mosquito, and of malaria at night. To right and left, an 
endless line of great hotels and fanciful wooden cottages in green 
watered lawns. No trees higher than a willow, and the East wind 
passing over leagues of sea and miles of plain. I have seen the 
pretty cottage in which Garfield died, and Grant’s cottage, and the 
place of Seligmann, the banker. Long Branch is not exclusive. 
President and financier and riff-raff of New York—Long Branch has 
room for them all. 


Montgomery County, Maryland. 


I have crossed “ Mason and Dixon’s Line,” and have come into 
the South to pay a visit. The house that I am staying in is, to use 
an old phrase, a “ gentleman-farmer’s ” place ; much better than an 
English farmer’s ; a little rougher than an English squire’s. They own 
a hundred and fifty acres of extremely beautiful land. The broad low 
house, with iron roof painted red, is built of brick, but with all the 
walls whitewashed ; and it stands among trees light enough not to 
obscure, but tall enough to pleasantly overshade it. From the front 
door you walk out to that deep and long piazza or verandah which they 
call the porch, and from that on to the green and slightly sloping 
lawn. . Fields of Indian corn, stacked now, and to be gathered in only 
in winter, lie about the house beyond the lawn and the first trees. A 
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brook is on one side ; a river, hardly more than a brook, the ‘ Hawlings 
tiver,’ on the other, and light and exquisite woodlands are always 
within view—woodlands which would have suited Corot, who said of 
the trees in his pictures that the birds must be able to fly through 
all the branches. The trees are changing prettily in colour now— 
to vivid yellows and reds. You know I am not a great lover of trees 
in England, except perhaps of ash and walnut, which are not 
distinctively English, and of Scotch fir, which is Scotch, and of 
poplar, which is French. But the maple, the sassafras, and the dog- 
wood—and these in early October! Here is a leaf of dog-wood 
—in this letter—blood-colour to-day. Imagine it, in mass, against 
the purplish bloom of the soft maple, the silver leaf turned back- 
upwards of the silver maple, the orange-red of sassafras, the full 
yellow-brown of poplar, and then again, the many leaves still green, 
which make a wonderful background for those of fuller hue. 

The other day a great thunderstorm shook the country. And 
there were forty hours of heavy rain; rain pattering on the flat 
verandah roof and soaking the wide fields. Yet an hour or two after 
the volume of water had all fallen the air dried, and it is now 
astonishingly bracing and crisp. Already there are slight frosts at 
night. But neither much damp nor great cold will come before 
December. And the serene weather will last. 

Yesterday evening I read aloud the whole first part of ‘ Evangeline’ 
—the first three or four sections—and allowing for what seem, in 
the description, quite slight differences between the North which 
it treats of and the South which is here, it gave wonderfully the 
sentiment of this very place. Only one generation ago the people 
here wove their own sheets, and the spinning-wheel—no mere 
esthetic toy of a New York drawing-room—is still in one of the 
parlours. The whole effect of the largeness of the land, its peace 
and amplitude, ‘ Evangeline’ thoroughly gives. 


Montgomery County, Maryland. 


I have become great friends with “ Uncle” William. He is the 
coloured coachman. To-day we were talking by the truck-patch. 
He was “raised” on the place, and was a slave for twenty years 
before he was a servant. He has been here so long altogether that 
he sometimes thinks that it is time to be going. He remembers 
when he was the coachman exclusively, and was never sent upon an 
errand. That is his single grievance. Yet he can hardly leave the 
family, he thinks, simply upon the ground that Miss Mary sometimes 
wishes him to ride to Brookville or Mechanicsville, to fetch the mail. 


I recognise in “ Uncle” William many virtues. They are chiefly of 
the meditative order. 
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Montgomery County, Maryland. 
“Old Nicholas” is in the kitchen. It is understood that he has 
come to see the young ladies. He used to be a slave here; then a 
servant ; and now he is a servant in Howard county. Lvery autumn, 
since the young ladies were little children, he has brought them a 
bag full of chink-a-pins for a present ; and every autumn, when he 
has delivered his chink-a-pins, and has talked about his wife’s 
rheumatism, and is saying good-bye, he has received a gift of money. 
This is a never-failing surprise to him. But, like the ground 
squirrel, he lays by for the winter—so he tells us, laughing in a 
thin voice, and shaking all over as he laughs. A little, withered, 
merry, good-natured, old coloured man; and not very much more of 
a humbug than are many of us. 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 
Sitting over the log-fire in the parlour, this crisp October day, we 
have eaten Old Nicholas’s chink-a-pins. They are like tiny chestnuts 
—chestnuts of a doll’s house. 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 


The woods have lost, by this time, all their brightness—the glow 
and opulence of their garnet and gold. They have a sober charm. 
And to-day, Mary Ellicott, driving me in her buggy, is quite an 


autumn piece, except for her youth. A pale brown face, dark eyes, a 
gown and jacket the colour of dead leaves, and gloves light nut-colour. 
She drives fast, and, all the way from the Hawlings River to 


Mechanicsville, she is against the long background of October woods 
and bare wide fields. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston. 

I wish that the American waiter could be induced to take a com- 
prehensive view of life. Is it not barely possible that when one 
rings the bell for him it is not for iced water ? 

Boston. 

Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Richard Dana, Longfellow’s son-in-law, 
drove me to Cambridge—to Longfellow’s house. It still belongs to the 
family ; a daughter, Miss Longfellow, living there with Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow, her uncle, a clergyman. You will like to hear about it. 

Cambridge is hardly more than half an hour’s drive from Boston ; 
in fact, there is hardly any country between the two, but neither is 
there any trace of crowded town, and unless you take the tramcar 
and the tramcar bridge, you have to get round the further part of 
Boston Back Bay—the quiet sea water on the inland side of the 
harbour—and the way is by a road over flat country wonderfully 
open, with a wide horizon, houses not too often, and trees, neither too 
many nor too thick, rising into a vast sky. Nowhere was the 
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country better seen than from Longfellow’s gate, where we stopped 
to look at it before getting out. The house is a large grey-white 
wooden house—a “ frame house,” as they call it—of two storeys. 
His study was in the front, so that he had from it daily the view we 
got from the gate. And owning the land just in front, across the 
public road, he kept it unoccupied and free too of trees, that the view 
might be the fullest. It is cleared meadow land; and trees a little 
to the right hand and the left lead the eye over the iength of the 
meadow to its end, where amongst brown water grasses, and a little 
marsh land, the Charles River, quiet and slow, gleams in the land- 
scape. The moisture of the river and its occasional overflow keep 
the field of a fresh green. It was a very still October afternoon : 
the sky dark and various, though without perceptible movement or 
sharply defined form; a blue-grey, many-folded sky, that might open 
at sunset, to show streaks of yellow light under the wide grey. But 
at present it was closed and quiet, and the only sharpness of 
colour came from a few trees which stood still with the greenish 
yellow of a canary against the more abundant soberness of russet 
and dull red. 

Then we went into the house. It is the house that Washington 
occupied during the War of Independence, so that it has a double 
interest. Its rooms are large; its colouring chiefly light, which is 
necessary when you remember that a deep piazza entirely surrounds 
it, and somewhat overshadows its windows. There can hardly be a 
more beautiful “colonial” house. It was built in the middle of the 
eighteenth century: much of its material being brought from 
England—especially the interior wood-work, which is of the most 
dignified domestic classic, so to say—in the best Georgian manner. 
Mrs. Dana showed me the portraits. There is a very sweet and 
animated head of the Mrs. Longfellow of nearly forty years ago, by 
my dear friend Mr. Healy; a very good picture of Longfellow in 
middle age, by another American, Alexander; and a later portrait 
by Emest Longfellow, of his father as an elderly man. This is 
a likeness his family think excellent, and it is to be reproduced 
for the book of ‘ Memoirs,’ which is soon to appear. 

On the study table stands a black-wood inkstand, on a plate on 
which is inscribed, “This inkstand was Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s.” 
It was a present to Longfellow, though there was no particular 
appropriateness in his possession of it, for Coleridge had never in- 
fluenced him, nor had they two much in common, Coleridge, great 
as he was, being obscure and intricate where Longfellow was at least 
limpid and simple. 

All the manuscripts of Longfellow’s poems are kept in half-bound 
Volumes, the lowest row in the book-case. I remembered George 
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Eliot's manuscripts at Charles Lewes’s; and Dickens’s at South 
Kensington. Longfellow’s work seems to have been as easy and 
flowing at the end as it was at the beginning. I handled the ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ carefully—you and I know why—and I saw the first thing 
and the last. Dickens’s writing got fuller and fuller of corrections 
as time went on, and he felt the fatigue of work. And though the 
later stories of George Eliot, at the Lewes’s, are in the original 
manuscript, we cannot make the comparison all through, for ‘Adam 
Bede,’ which is the very clear one, is not the really original 
manuscript, but a neat copy which she made to send to Blackwood. 
That was how she began. 


Beston. 


Yesterday, I went to see Dr. Wendell Holmes, a prophet honoured 
in his own country. He lives, fittingly, in Beacon Street, and 
spends the greater part of his time in his ample library, with a 
large bow window looking out on Boston Back Bay. The “Back 
Bay ” lies at the back of the harbour, behind and away from all the 
mass of shipping, and is really in part the broadened water of the 
Charles River, before it flows into the harbour and the sea. The 
“ Black Bay ” district, of which Beacon Street is the principal street, 
and Commonwealth Avenue the greatest avenue, has the advantage of 
fashionableness, of openness, and of excellent modern building. On 
the other hand it has its milder climate—“ the Back Bay climate,” as 
distinguished from that of the older and upper part of Boston—and 
is supposed to give rise to an aggravated form of cold—the “ Back 
Bay cold.” Dr. Wendell Holmes, however, though seventy-six, 
makes himself very safe in his library from the Back Bay cold. I 
saw him on a sunny “ fall” afternoon ; the view from the window 
being of an occasional rowing-boat on a stretch of placid water, and 
in the distance the long thin line of Cambridge, its flatness and its 
spires ; the foliage near the shore, and the occasional factory chimney 
with its faint wreathed smoke. He talked a good deal about Boston 
society ; said that there were divisions as complete, practically, as any 
in English—* but you have stone walls, and we wire fences, and the 
fences are quite as effective, though they are not so visible.” He 
asked me what was the thing that struck me most in America. I 
said, the artistic finish of the Americans: a sensitiveness to excellent 
form, so great as to be almost exacting. I ventured to tell him that 
the American daintiness of taste allowed them to care more for how 
a thing was done than what it was that was done; and that all the 
recent successes in Literature bore me out in that. I told him I 
thought masses of people in Boston said things with a neatness we 
could not approach ; but that, in Painting, the Americans had still a 
great deal to learn from the English, and were learning from the 
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French instead. He answered, not in the least dogmatically, that 
when he was in England, long ago, he didn’t think English artists 
particularly imaginative or original. He had seen, he thought, a 
Virgin and Child of Sir Joshua’s, and it had nothing of “the ideal 
lift.” I said, of course, that I could well believe that, but that 
in landscape the whole French school, which the Americans copied, 
was founded on what was only a fragment of our own. He talked 
delightfully for an hour, and told two or three stories with a good 
deal of imitative action. The briskest man I ever saw, I think, at 
seventy-six, and with a mind the most alert. 

On Saturday, Louis Dyer, the Greek professor at Harvard, an 
American who was under Jowett, and is Baliol rectified by America— 
Dyer, I say, asked me to lunch in town that I might meet Howells. 
Agassiz, the son of the still better known Agassiz, but reckoned as 
remarkable as his father, as a pure student was there also, and others, 
all of whom interested me. Agassiz has what is probably the best 
picture by the American William Hunt, a gleaming grey landscape of 
their “‘ Gloucester Harbour.” I saw it a day or two before. Howells 
is a genial, down right, matter of fact, and withal satirical person—just 
now in the very fullest possession of his means, writing and talking 
with the utmost neatness, without the slightest effort. He talked 
much of books: praising Bjérnsen greatly, and even unduly, as I 
was afterwards told—other people, almost as clever, do not discern in 
him half as much as Howells does, it seems. He recommended me 
to read Miss Murfree’s ‘ Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain :’ 
the Tennessee Dialect being not very baffling, much less baffling than 
the Scotch of Sir Walter. He agreed with me very: much when 
I praised Thomas Hardy. We spoke particularly of ‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’ and ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ Still I can never 
forgive him for underrating Dickens. We spoke of Zola, and when I 
extolled the ‘ Page d’amour,’ he said it was certainly immense as a 
piece of pathos ; though he sometimes doubted the motive a little— 
thought it a little foreed—questioned whether the woman would have 
been quite so much in love with the doctor; whether the contest 
between her love for her child and the doctor would really have been 
quite so stubborn. “ But in the matter of love, one can never say,” 
and anyhow it was immense as pathos. We spoke of ihe theatre. 
I explained what I could about Sims, Jones, and Sydney Grundy. 
Gilbert he knew the best of our dramatists. He always read Gilbert’s 
librettos with delight. 


Boston. 


_We went, a party of four, to Concord yesterday. Miss Lilian 
Whiting, a sympathetic and brilliant journalist—in America a bril- 
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liant journalist is as likely as not to be a woman—-Madame Helen 
Hopekirk, who is ‘ Madame” only because she plays the piano in 
public—in private she is a young Scotch lady extremely cultivated 
and engaging—Mr. Sanborn, the friend on whom, as I understand, 
in later years Emerson chiefly lent; and myself. It’s an hour’s 
railway ride to Concord; and after passing the factory where 1,200 
people—again chiefly women—are making the “ Waltham ” watches, 
you go by a tiny lake, hardly more than a large pond—its shores all} 
wooded—by which Thoreau lived, and where he built himself a hut 
that he might observe nature in solitude. Then you get to Concord. 
Mr. Sanborn had a couple of light carriages—one, for all I know, 
may have been a “ rock-a-away,” and the other a “dagger,” for it is 
thus that they name them—and Mr. Sanborn driving the pretty 
young Scotch lady, who is “ Madame ” on Thursday at the Chickering 
Hall, and I being at the back of the “dagger ”—with Miss Lilian 
Whiting, and a youth in front, who turned round to talk about 
Emerson whenever the horse did not exclusively occupy him—we 
journeyed to Emerson’s house, in which his widow and daughter 
live retired. There too was Mrs. Sanborn. Just where the Lexing- 
ton road and the road from Boston—coming in directions that seem 
almost the same—meet, and continue as one road to the north, is a 
little bit of open triangular common, against which stands Emerson’s 
house, or rather the white railings of its lawn. “Tis a simple 
squarish two-storeyed house, chiefly white, in a bit of green garden 
almost without flowers, but planted with a few trees which he loved. 
We saw the rooms he chiefly lived in—parlour and study communi- 
cating. It is characteristic perhaps of Emerson that the dining- 
room was not one of these rooms, though no doubt he dined 
occasionally. In parlour and study everything is as he left it. The 
study has one great book-case from floor to ceiling, crowded with 
grave, elderly, somewhat decayed-looking books. There is the set 
given him by Carlyle, and in the parlour Strange’s print after 
Guido’s ‘ Aurora,’ which Carlyle gave young Mrs. Emerson in 1839, 
with the giver’s inscription on the back, very genuine no doubt, but 
perhaps a little laboured. What interested me really most in 
Emerson’s study were the portraits of the people he profoundly 
believed in—Art coming to him, it seems, in this way only—as the 
record of men. A tiny bronze, or bronzed, statuette of Goethe is 
in the middle of the mantelpiece—the Goethe of old age, about 
when Eckermann first knew him, kindly, weighty, and very much all 
there. The Arundel Society’s reproduction of the Giotto Dante— 
the only Dante portrait I like to believe in—hangs in the parlour. 
In the study, again, is Samuel Cousins’s print after Washington 
Alston’s portrait of Coleridge in middle-age, benignant and com- 
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fortable, and with the “suffused tenderness” which Washington 
Alston’s portraits are said always to display, and a portrait of Sainte 
Beuve, with the expression of a man making a very keen and 
unwelcome diagnosis. Emerson read German with difficulty, Mr. 
Sanborn told us—French with ease, and Sainte Beuve very much. 
The furniture of the rooms is of the simplest and most ordinary. 
The plain black rocking-chair, in which he wrote, is placed still by 
the round table which served as his desk. 

Next we were driven past Hawthorne’s house, among pine woods, 
to the graveyard of Sleepy Hollow, where Emerson is buried. He is 
not buried in the hollow itself, but on a ridge, or little platform, of 
hill overlooking it and the meadows. Very tall pine trees rise, of 
course, at irregular and sometimes at wide intervals, on the ridge of 
high land. A great boulder of quartz from New Hampshire—rose 
and smoke quartz, pink-white and brown, and semi-translucent—is 
his monument. He is buried close to the graves of the aunt, to 
whom he deemed he owed so much, and the boy—“ little Waldo,” Mr. 
Sanborn said—who died when quite a child. In the same grave- 
place—for grave-“ yard” you cannot call it—Hawthorne is buried, 
and a child of Julian Hawthorne’s, which led Mrs. Sanborn and me 
to talk of novels and ‘the Philosophy of the Short Story ’—a very 
excellent article by Brander Matthews in the September Lippincott. 


And so we said good-bye to this green shadowed breezy place, and 
to “ the friend of those who‘would live in the spirit.” 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Professor Horsford has had remarkable opportunities of really 
knowing the Indians. He says he cannot place them as below us in 
capacity for civilisation. They are different—that is all. In the 
gifts of oratory and diplomacy they are unsurpassable, he says. 

Millicent, I have seen the young lady whom Matthew Arnold must 
have met before he said, of American girls, that they were better than 
English. 

Cambridge. 

The friend who came away with Emerson from Longfellow’s 
funeral told me to-day that Emerson then, being stricken in years, 
had lost much of his memory. Some hours after the funeral he 
said, after a silence, thinking of Longfellow, “That was a beautiful 
soul whose funeral we were at to-day. I forget his name. But he 
was a beautiful soul.” 

Boston. 

The two most interesting, quite recent institutions, in Boston and 
outside of it, are, I think, the Institute of Technology and Wellesley 
College. In the Institute of Technology may be learnt everything 
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that can help in the practical labours of an engineer, of an architect, 
and of a chemist. General Francis Walker administers it, of course 
with tact and with spirit, and I am told it is the most complete thing 
of its kind now in the world. Wellesley is, in its own way, just as 
advanced. Not only is it very much larger than any college for 
young women that we have in England; it is endowed more richly, 
and it has a wider scope. Wellesley has more than five hundred 
students; it has innumerable acres, a lake and woodland for exercise, 
seclusion, freedom. What a gymnasium did I see, and what a 
Conservatory of music! And ina glade I met a wood-nymph who 
had been botanising. Wellesley has a hundred studies, amongst 
which are included, I believe, cooking and house-work. Nor in this 
American college—where mathematics and the classics do not have 
it all their own way—is it thought so very extraordinary if a girl 
wishes to learn seriously the History of Art. Some people think 
that modern education is filling America with blue-stockings. To 
me it seems that colleges like Wellesley are filling America with 
women who will be the able companions of men, and who will lead, 
as thousands do now lead, lives of enterprise and courage in every 
place between the eastern and the western sea. 
Boston. 

In the matter of architecture, Richardson dominates Boston. He 
is the architect of the great Church of the Trinity. His is the 
exquisite tower of the “ First Baptist Church” on Commonwealth 
Avenue. Sever Hall, Harvard, where I lectured last night—as 
pretty a place as I was ever in—owes to him its simplicity and ordered 
grace. His, too, is the Law School at Harvard. 

Philadelphia. 

Professor Leslie told me an interesting thing about the well-marked 
differences in different parts of Ohio. The northern part of the state 
was settled by New Englanders, and it remains like New England to 
this day. The middle part was settled by men from Pennsylvania, 
and the life is like life in Pennsylvania. The southern part was 
settled by Southerners from the Atlantic coast and, except Cincinnati, 
which is cosmopolitan, it is completely the South now. 

But we were in Philadelphia, and I asked him how he would divide 
that. ‘There is a quarter for the coloured people,” he said, “and 
there is a quarter for the Germans, and a quarter for people who are 
not fashionable, and a quarter for people who are” . . . Is there, 
then, in Philadelphia, no quarter for the cultivated ? 


New Brighton, Staten Island. 


That is a pretty line in which Browning describes his city of 
Florence, as “ washed by the morning’s water-gold,” and I shall 
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think of it sometimes in connection with Isabel Featherstone. A 
young and gleaming blonde, slender, bright in movement—the early 
morning sunshine has fallen on her, and stayed. 

Steam Ferry Boat. 


To-day the great expanse of New York Harbour, on the way to 
Staten Island, is dull of hue as Rotherhithe or Wapping—water 
and craft and sky and the encircling coast, all tones of grey and lead- 
colour. In better weather, though the objects are very picturesque, 
they are too multitudinous. At least, that is the first impression. 
The spires and smoke-stacks and colleges of Cambridge, seen from 
the Back Bay at Boston, group more harmoniously. It is confusion 
here, it seems. Boston Back Bay is restful, simple, and a picture. 


Steam Ferry Boat. 

But this evening, coming back from Staten Island, there is nothing 
to recall Rotherhithe or Wapping—no, nothing that recalls the 
solid land at all. It is a vision—and the landscape of a dream. The 
sun behind us, towards the Atlantic, went down but lately in a purple 
and orange cloud ; but already the orange has ceased to be vivid, the 
purple is subdued. Before us the placid water is silver and dove- 
coloured. Over it and the lights of the city we are nearing, there is 
a soft, immense, and undefined sky. ‘The many-decked river-steamers, 
broad of beam and with high sides, gleam white on the waters; their 
lights, like the lights of the city behind them, a pale gold, but in 
movement. One after another, to right or to left, they pass and 
vanish—phantoms of gold and white, gliding quite silently across 
a world of melting opal. 








An Ob Story. 


Wuen the Spring was beginning, and May-day was nigh, 
On a country girl spinning, the King cast his eye; 

Fair flourish the roses anear the court wall, 

But the rose of the hedges is fairest of all. 

“Let me hide my fool’s face, neath a lying tombstone, 
For the world’s gone a-maying, I mope here alone,” 

Said the jester, who sat on the steps of the throne. 


But the blossoms will fade which the thoughtless have torn, 
And the cheeks of a maid will grow withered and worn. 
Why should there for such a small matter be woe, 

Since each hedge, and each village, such roses will show? 
“King! go to your wine; pretty maiden! go moan; 

When its meat hath been mumbled we leave the picked bone,” 


Said the jester, who sat on the steps of the throne. 


Yet a peasant is grinding a knife, sharp and strong, 
And silently winding his way through the throng— 
Then the dogs must be driven from licking the gore 

Of a monarch struck down at his own palace door. 
“Though her name be a gibe, and her altars o’erthrown, 
In the end, gossip Justice will seize on her own.” 

Said the jester, who sat or the steps of the throne. 


Epwarp Sypyrey Ty.rer. 





Srom Leicester Square to Covent Garden. 


A LeisurE hour might be less profitably employed than in a 
solitary stroll—albeit without any definite object— through the 
streetsof London. In whichever direction he may bend his steps, 
a man must indeed be unobservant if he fail to discover something 
worthy of note in the course of his ramble. The metropolitan 
lounger—not to be confounded with the “ mooner,” an uncompli- 
mentary term invented by Albert Smith—has his favourite 
haunts and familiar “‘ beats,” and, although he is as well acquainted 
with every inch of his road as the real or pseudo-blind men per- 
petually tapping with their sticks the Regent Street pavement 
are with the intervening crossings, he nevertheless finds himself 
instinctively drawn towards the one particular locality which, 
above all others, has for him a special and invariable charm. 

Let me at once confess that I am one of these; that I have a 
predilection for certain quarters of the town, offering perhaps 
little attraction to the chance visitor, but not the less interesting 
to their habitual frequenter, as displaying within a limited space 
a constantly varying and characteristic picture of every-day 
London life. Such is the district indicated by the heading of 
this paper, a nearer inspection of which, if it please the reader, 
shall be the object of our present and purposely “ round-about ” 
saunter. 

Taking for our starting-point Leicester Square, with its cosmo- 
politan population, its long line of parcel-post vans awaiting their 
turn of duty, and its two theatres glaring at each other across Mr. 
Albert Grant’s trimly kept refuge for the infantine denizens of 
the neighbourhood, we enter Cranbourn Street, a spacious and 
welcome substitute for the narrow and dingy alleys of fifty years 
back, where the bonnet-vendors, lurking behind their shop doors, 
pounced upon the unwary pedestrian, and like their equally per- 
tinacious contemporaries, the old clothesmen of Holywell Street, 
rarely let him go without saddling him with at least one specimen 
of their merchandise. Now that the book store, with its scarce 
editions and showy bindings, has transported its Penates else- 
where, the modern Cranbourn Street possesses no particularly 
salient feature save the cricketing dépdt of Wisden and Co.; the 
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famous Sussex bowler, however, having a year or two ago been 
gathered to his fathers, his name alone survives for the benefit of 
the “ Co.” 

Crossing St. Martin’s Lane into Garrick Street, a glance at the- 
office of the ubiquitous Mr. Willing recalls to my memory an 
occurrence that created no little sensation in Paris about eighteen 
years ago. This enterprising firm had established some time 
previously a branch office on the Boulevard des Capucines, a young 
man of good family being engaged there as principal clerk. The 
experiment not proving sufficiently remunerative, it was sub- 
sequently abandoned ; and the clerk, whose services had naturally 
been dispensed with, after indulging his theatrical propensities 
by officiating as occasional “super” in ‘Lord Dundreary’ during 
Sothern’s brief stay in Paris, eventually obtained a situation in a 
well-known banking house, and for a few months discharged his 
duties to the satisfaction of his employers. Unfortunately, among 
his acquaintances was a youth of notoriously bad character, by 
whose persuasion he was tempted to appropriate to their joint use 
a large sum of money, of which, during the absence of the cashier, 
he had the temporary charge. Long before the theft was dis- 
covered, the two accomplices had left Paris on their way to Baden, 
where for three or four days they committed every sort of extra- 
vagance, and astonished even the croupiers of the roulette by the 
recklessness of their play. Such a display of eccentricity was 
not likely to pass unnoticed, and, the bank robbery having been 
duly chronicled in the papers, suspicion was soon directed 
towards them; and on the fifth day after their arrival, both 
culprits, whose whereabouts had been traced by an emissary from 
the Rue de Jérusalem, were safely lodged in the town prison, 
from whence they were transferred to Paris, and condemned to 
expiate their little “indiscretion” by a five years’ detention at 
Poissy. 

A few doors from Willing’s are the chambers tenanted by the 
leading “crammer ” of London, in and out of which young aspi- 
rants for the F.O. and other public offices are perpetually hurry- 
ing ; and in their immediate vicinity is the Garrick Club, a stately 
and well-proportioned building, but far less exclusively dramatic 
than its comparatively modest predecessor. Here, and in the 
adjoining streets, the literary and artistic elements are plentifully 
represented by some half a dozen book and print sellers of various 
nationalities, one of whom has had the ingenious idea of orna- 
menting his periodical catalogues with a portrait of the “ genius 
loci,” David Garrick. 

A passing glimpse of the Hebrew fraternity congregated round 
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the entrance to Debenham’s sale rooms is enough for us, and 
crossing Bedford Street, with its cab stand and straw-chewing 
“ waterman,” we find ourselves in Henrietta Street. Many years 
ago, in one of the houses recently demolished to make way for 
more pretentious edifices in red brick, lived a publisher of the 
name of Miller, the same who, according to Planché, was signalised 
by the mischief-loving Liston to the “ gamins” of Leicester Square 
as “ the man who didn’t like tripe,” and pursued by a pack of noisy 
urchins to his own shop door. I often wonder what has become 
of all the sixpenny contributions to dramatic literature for which 
we were indebted to him and his colleagues Cumberland, Dun- 
combe and Webster, the precursors of Lacy and French. I re- 
member once discovering in a court off Bow Street a small shop— 
it may still be there, for all I know to the contrary—the owner of 
which chiefly occupied himself with the completion of “sets,” the 
scarcer items fetching prices varying from ten shillings to a 
sovereign. Many of these pieces never having been reprinted, 
and the demand for them being of course in proportion to their 
rarity, my friend in the court ought to have made a good living 
out of them, and I sincerely hope he did. 

Except its hotel and the costume dépét bearing the name of 
the elastic Mr. Vokes, Henrietta Street offers nothing worthy of 
remark; nor need anything detain us in the portion of South- 
hampton Street we have to traverse on our way to Tavistock 
Street. There we come to that unique repository of pleasant 
caricature, ‘Vanity Fair, where notabilities of all kinds, social 
and political, attract the eye, from the peer to the comedian, from 
fair Elizabeth of Austria to that prince of jockeys the “demon” 
Fordham. At the junction of Wellington and York Streets 
is the office of the perennial ‘ Ail the Year Round,’ and at the 
corner of the latter thoroughfare a pink placard announces the 
headquarters of that widely circulated organ of “Society,” the 
‘World.’ 

Another step, and we are in Catherine Street, a locality pos- 
sessing an aspect peculiar to itself, not exclusively theatrical, 
journalistic or sporting, but combining the characteristics of all 
three; almost every one you meet having apparently some 
connection with foot-lights, printing-presses, or the turf. Ona 
great race day, about half-past three in the afternoon, the pave- 
ment in front of what was until lately ‘ Bell’s Life’ window used 
invariably to be blockaded by a mob of seedy individuals, eagerly 
awaiting the appearance of the slip of paper proclaiming the 
names of the “first three;” while around the ‘Echo’ office 
waited—as they do still—a crowd of impatient news-men 
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prepared to outrun each other in a headlong steeplechase towards 
the West End, jostling everyone who came in their way, and 
hoarsely vociferating, “The winner! the winner!” 

The liberal display of Mr. Bryan’s caricature portraits at the 
‘ Entr’acte’ office is a sure halting-point for the lounger, who, if he 
have a weakness for that stimulant, may indulge in a “ pick-up” 
by tasting the “butter gin” recommended by the proprietor of 
the public-house at the corner of Exeter Street. Another un- 
failing source of attraction is the side wall of the Gaiety Theatre 
adjoining the gallery entrance, where in addition to the daily 
programme, and Mr. Hollingshead’s occasional addresses to his 
patrons, the names of the leading artists and their minor satellites 
figure in proportionate varieties of type. This particular spot 
appears to be the chosen playground of a tribe of shoeless and 
ragged urchins, turning head over heels in acrobat fashion on the 
chance of extracting that coin unknown to Brummell, a halfpenny, 
from some passing habitué of the neighbouring restaurant; here 
also the Thespian element is in full force, represented by groups 
of actors with or without engagements (the latter predominating), 
and by sundry trimly-attired damsels, returning from rehearsal 
at one or other of the innumerable theatres perpetually springing 
up like mushrooms, each with her little roll of paper daintily set 
off by a blue or pink ribbon. 

While lingering on our way, we miss the once familiar figure of 
the good-humoured and regretted “Arthur Sketchley,” rolling 
ponderously along towards his dearly loved Strand, and stopping to 
chat with every second person he met. I first made acquaintance 
with him in Paris, a few months after the publication of the 
original ‘Mrs Brown,’ at a small party given in his honour by 
my old friend Chamier, in the Rue du Cirque, where Rose was 
naturally the lion of the evening. As a matter of course, he was 
asked to favour the company with some conversational specimens 
of his eccentric heroine; and I shall not easily forget the be- 
wildered face of one of the guests, a Frenchman who professed to 
know “a little” English, and who, not understanding a syllable 
of what was said, candidly confessed as much, and announced his 
intention of endeavouring by a careful study of the “ brochure” 
to acquire an insight into the idiomatic beauties of the British 
vernacular. Rose, who was in high feather on the occasion, 
amused us with several anecdotes, one of which I remember. 
Just before leaving London, he had received a letter from a man 
he had never seen nor heard of in his life, soliciting the loan of a 
“fiver” on the plea that his correspondent had wagered half a 
crown with a friend that his modest request would be granted. 
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“Tf not,” added the writer, “ be so good as at least ta send me two 
and sixpence, in order that I may pay my bet.” 

Re-entering Wellington Street from the Strand, and pausing 
opposite the Lyceum, how many reminiscences of bygone days 
flash across the memory! On this site, now inseparably connected 
with the triumphs of Irving, Ellen Terry, and Mary Anderson, 
English opera, represented by John Barnett and Loder, once 
reigned supreme; and Henry Phillips’s “Farewell to the 
Mountain ” was heard on every piano and barrel organ in London. 
Was it not here that in later years, undeterred by their collapse 
at the “Garden,” our own especial and inimitable favourites, 
Mathews and Vestris, gallantly resumed the reins of management 
with a confidence hardly justified by the result of the speculation ? 
I remember hearing Planché allude to a conversation he had with 
the fair lessee previous to the opening of the campaign, during 
which he had ventured to express a doubt as to the ultimate 
success of the enterprise. ‘No croaking, Planché, if you 
please,” gaily retorted Madame; “ we shall do very well, for we 
intend adopting a fair division of labour. Charley will manage 
the company and the authors, and I think I ought to know by 
this time how to manage him!” 

Proceeding up the street, we notice more than one establishment 
exclusively devoted to the sale and hire of theatrical paraphernalia ; 
wigs of every shape decorate the windows, flanked by a profusion 
of spangles and all the other etceteras indispensable to the “ pro” ; 
a little farther, occupying a commanding position at the corner of 
Russell Street, stands the ‘Era’ office, the El Dorado of stage- 
struck youth, and from this point we lose sight of the dramatic 
speciality of the neighbourhood, and are warned by the slippery 
stickiness of the pavement, and by huge sacks of potatoes and 
baskets of oranges perpetually discharged by sturdy porters into 
the open store-houses on our left, that we are entering the 
precincts of what has been irreverently termed “ mud-salad 
market.” It is popularly supposed that the hotels overlooking 
the area in question are mainly supported by the patronage of 
country gentlemen attracted to the metropolis by cattle shows 
and similar exhibitions, for whom the odour of the cabbage stalks 
plentifully scattered about in all directions is traditionally 
believed to possess a peculiar charm; although as much can 
hardly be said of the Londoner, who is apt to traverse the 
intervening space at the eastern extremity of the market, and 
seek refuge in the interior as rapidly as he can. 

When we have elbowed our way through the miscellaneous 
groups of hucksters, loafers, and thrifty housewives on the look- 
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out for bargains, jestling each other at the entrance of what has 
been rather ambitiously designated the “fruit avenue,” we are 
comparatively unmolested ; and, provided we are careful to give a 
wide berth to the heavily laden porters constantly issuing from 
the lateral passages in the centre of the main gallery, may 
leisurely inspect the prettily arranged pyramids of hot-house 
fruit and primeurs exposed for sale. It is curious to watch the 
different promenaders, and to speculate on the motives which may 
have brought them hither; some hurrying along, and evidently 
using the “avenue” merely as a short cut from King Street to 
Russell Street, and others as clearly getting rid of a spare half- 
hour, and regarding the dainties piled up on either side of them 
with anything but a purchaser’s eye. Here you may see the 
epicure gloating over the first arrival of strawberries or early 
peas; there, a stately dowager attended by a powdered Jeames, 
and mentally weighing the important question whether grapes or 
a pineapple will form the most appropriate addition to the dessert 
table. Meanwhile the young lady acolytes of the various florists 
are busily engaged in deftly assorting their freshest blossoms for 
bouquets and button-holes, not quite so artistically, perhaps, as 
their Parisian colleagues, but manifestly to the satisfaction of 
their customers, very few of them remaining long on hand. 

As we leave the gallery, we pause to examine the show of 
flowers in season ranged in symmetrical rows, and presenting a 
perfect blaze of colour; towards three or four in the afternoon 
this portion of the market is the habitual resort of fair dames 
from the West End, by whose directions the choicest specimens 
are speedily transported to their carriages waiting outside. 
Stalwart Irish women, often with a short, well-blackened pipe 
between their lips, and each with an adroitly poised basket on 
her head, pass on their way to remote quarters of the town; 
while here, there and everywhere, from one end to another of this 
animated beehive, we are incessantly reminded of Thackeray’s 
description of “a population that never seems to sleep, and that 
does all in its power to prevent others sleeping.” 

A glance at the “New” club recalls more than one pleasant 
reminiscence of Evans's and the universally popular “ Paddy” 
Green. Many years ago, among the regular frequenters of this 
“cave of harmony ” was a well-known native of the sister isle, an 
indefatigable consumer of kidneys and bottled stout, and relater 
of marvellous stories, many of them verging on the incredible, 
but stoutly vouched for as fact by the narrator. I remember on 
one occasion, when he had indulged in a more than usually ex- 
travagant flight of imagination, that a sceptical listener ventured 
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to question the accuracy of a certain statement, hinting pretty 
broadly that it was impossible. 

“Impossible!” indignantly retorted the Milesian. “I tell ye, 
’tis true as gospel, every word of it.” 

“Will you bet that it is?” coolly suggested the other. 

“Will I bet? Well, no; but I'll take my oath of it, if that'll 
suit ye.” 


Cartes Hervey. 














Gustave Dore. 


Tr was a gala day at Strasburg in the year 1840. A statue of 
Guttenberg was to be erected in the old Herb Market, and a grand 
cortege representing the industrial corporation of the city was to 
parade the streets with every demonstration of public rejoicing. 

Foremost amongst the guilds came that of the printers, in honour 
of their illustrious master; and next, that of the glass-stainers, 
Strasburg enjoying the reputation of being pre-eminent in the art of 
glass-staining ; then followed the coopers, and the gardeners, and 
fourteen or fifteen chariots filled with important personages and 
holiday-makers, Gustave Doré, then eight years old (having been 
born on Twelfth Day, 1832), was the most rapt spectator of the féte. 
The streets decorated with triumphal arches, the balconies with 
their flowers and gay coloured draperies, the flags flying, the bands 
playing, impressed him vividly and deeply. He was everywhere, 
and saw everything. It was remarked that as soon as the day’s 
pleasure was over, it appeared to have become to him a thing of the 
past, he never spoke of it, and the memory of the whole affair 
seemed to have been swept out of his mind. 

Not very ling after, however, it was proposed, in the school where 
he and his brother had been placed, to keep the féte day of the 
master, Professor Vergnette, in some special manner. The boys 
held council together, and Gustave quietly suggested that they should 
reproduce the féte of Guttenberg. This was declared to be a wild 
and impossible scheme, but Gustave offered to take charge of the 
whole affair and be responsible for everything. On the appointed 
day everything was in readiness. Four chariots drawn by some of 
the school boys were filled with the representatives of the four 
corporations. Gustave himself was at the head of the glass-stainers, 
got up as a medieval artist, in a Rubens hat and paper ornaments. 
His brother Ernest commanded the painters’ association, and Arthur 
Kratz (afterwards a distinguished man, and Doré’s life-long friend 
and companion), personified the chief cooper. 

Whilst marching round the Cathedral Square they would stop 
now and then to work at their different trades: the gardeners made 
bouquets and flung them to the crowd; papers were issued from the 
printing press, and Doré made sketches of the people, and when 
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someone recognised a striking likeness, it was realized that he was 
making real drawings. 

They finally drew up before the Professor’s house, and presented 
him with their four banners. These were perhaps the most mar- 
vellous of Doré’s achievements, for all the insignia upon them had 
been drawn from memory. The printers’ banner displayed presses 
and papers, the coopers’ all their old craft symbols, and on his own 
he had painted the ancient lantern of the “ Peintres verriers” in the 
form of a star with coloured glass points, and at its base a well- 
known stained-glass window of the cathedral. In giving these 
details M. Kratz observes that this was the starting-point of his 
career, and that, of all the precocious feats performed by youths 
whose talents raised them above the common level, never was known 
such a prodigy as Gustave Doré proved himself to be when quite a 
little child, planning and successfully carrying out such a marvellous 
imitation of the féte of Guttenberg as he then executed from memory. 

After this memorable day, the constant assertion of Gustave’s 
mother that her son was a genius began to be believed, and in the 
evening, when the Doré family assembled in the common drawing- 
room, his father, a civil engineer, with his plans, the grandmother 
with her favourite copy of ‘ Racine, Ernest and Emile playing at 
soldiering, Gustave would sit at his little table drawing quaint 
figures in his copy-book. Nothing, it would be thought, could be 
less likely to produce the wild flights of fancy which afterwards 
distinguished his “crayon vértigineux” than this peaceful mono- 
tonous home life. Whence could have come the extravagant dreams, 
the lurid lights, the strange lugubrious forms with which he loved 
‘to people scenes of every imaginable horror? Nor did there ever 
come a time when this mild domesticity was exchanged for ex- 
periences more likely to foster fantastic imaginings. His life was 
wholly uneventful; his own family were his chosen companions, and 
no place was so full of enjoyment to him as his own studio and his 
own fireside. At nine years old, Doré was sent to the Strasburg 
College, and from thence to the Lycée Charlemagne in Paris, where 
his reputation for drawing had already preceded him. Long before 
his school days were over he had begun to illustrate Balzac, Rabelais, 
and Eugéne Sue ; he paid for his own tuition by illustrating comic 
journals, but it never entered into his head to take lessons in 
drawing, and, although at one time he half lived in the galleries of 
the Louvre, he was never seen to copy the smallest work. He 
would constantly be remarked making notes in a little memorandum- 
book, but never copied faces or figures. In the year 1848 M. Doré died, 
leaving only a small property, which was found barely sufficient to 
keep his widow and three boys in tolerable comfort. Gustave then 
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set to work to help his mother with his earnings. She joined him 
in Paris, and a residence was chosen in the Rue St. Dominique. 
The house was already famous, having belonged to the Duc de St. 
Simon. It was spacious and comfortable, but for many years 
Gustave only occupied a very small chamber leading ont of his 
mother’s bed-room, which he often used as a studio, as it was large 
and well lighted, and he had a particular fancy for working in 
“mother’s room.” His own little chamber is still said to bear the 
aspect of a school boy’s sanctum ; strewn with photographs, books, 
and engravings, a bust here and there, and on the wall a small bas- 
relief of his own profile. 

At the age of seventeen Doré took his rank as one of the best 
designers of the day, and there became no question as to his amazing 
talent. He was extravagantly delighted with success, and was very 
ambitious. He felt in his heart that he was an artist, but Paris 
only regarded him as a draughtsman, a word he deprecated and 
deeply resented. Unfortunately he was fed, at this time, with an 
immense amount of injudicious flattery, which led him to discontent 
and disappointment with more reasonable criticism and truer friends, 
and to disregard advice that would have placed him ultimately on a 
higher level. He believed that his exceptional genius emancipated 
him from treading the uphill road of preliminary study. He could 
not bear the idea of working upon fixed principles. All that he 
could be got to do was to hunt up old engravings from masterly 
originals, learning them as it were by heart, and copying them from 
memory. 

These feats of minute and perfect reproduction were indeed 
marvels in themselves. Many instances have been given of this 
aculty, and a notable one from the pen of M. Daubrée, who was his 
travelling companion one summer in Switzerland, and was surprised 
to observe that whilst passing through the most exquisite scenery he 
never made so much as a single sketch. He would sit for hours 
gazing before him, so quiet that he almost seem stupefied ; so that 
Daubrée at last could not help asking if he did not think enough of 
the scenery to try to reproduce it. 

“ Think enough of it, my friend?” said Doré. “ Wait, and you 
shall see.” One day they are kept indoors by bad weather, and 
Gustave did not appear at all. The next morning he invited the 
party into his room, where he displayed no less than twenty 
completed studies,—some in oil and some in water-colours—faithful 
and exquisite sketches of the scenes through which they had passed ! 
He had painted them all from memory ; working straight away for 
more than four and twenty hours. 

“ His way of getting hold of an idea,” adds M. Daubrée, “ sitting 
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down to delineate it, and never stopping till his task was accom- 
plished, was the most extraordinary thing in the world. The way 
he worked was quite insensate.” 

At all times an indefatigable worker, his rapidity of execution 
was so great that he was often reluctant to mention the actual time 
he had spent upon a drawing. “People would immediately think 
my pictures were worth nothing,” he would say, “if they knew how 
long I had taken to paint them.” 

It was in the summer of 1854 that Doré made his first public 
appearance as a painter. He exhibited two pictures in the Paris 
Salon, but no notice whatever was taken of them. It was not 
realized that the illustrator was turning seriously into a painter, nor, 
in fact, could he afford to abandon the work which meant ready 
money, for a mere chimera of future greatness. The home in the 
Rue St. Dominique depended to a great extent upon Doré; it was 
an expensive one, and lavish in hospitality. He gave himself no 
rest ; and it was said by one of the family that for a whole year he 
did not sleep on an average more than three hours out of the twenty- 
four. His life was one continual come and go of publishers, authors, 
journalists, and the like, and of excitement that never abated; yet 
he never owned even to a headache, but only worked and worked, 
and worked. 

Arthur Kratz said of him, “It would have killed me to work on 
like that. I don’t know how he managed it; and please observe 
that this was not an occasional practice, but his daily habit for years! 
I have often thought about him asI saw him there, and confess 
that I have never known any other human being who slaved so 
persistently as he. He never seemed out of temper, was never ill, 
and rarely ailing; during those first years in Paris he performed 
miracles, that is all one can say.” 

In the winter of 1854 and spring of 1855, he completed four 
large pictures, but they went back to his studio, and connoisseurs 
said, “ He has it all in him but he lacks school.” He clung per- 
sistently to his own conviction that genius is in itself all-sufficient. 
He did not believe in the apprenticeship of art. He did not, or 
would not, believe in the hard fact that no profession can be a 
legitimate success which has not been learnt through legitimate 
means, 

In 1868 Doré came to London, and found the fame as a painter 
which his countrymen had so resolutely denied him. In France he 
was acknowledged to be the greatest illustrator of his time. His 
genius was admitted, and his intuition as a translator, but it was 
asserted and reasserted that he had no school in painting, no practical 
knowledge of fundamental rules. The mechanical training upon 
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which the art of painting absolutely insists was absent from his work. 
A few years ago it was said to a distinguished French amateur then 
in England, “ Come to Bond Street and see the pictures of your 
greatest living painter.” And this was the reply, “ What? Doré 
our greatest painter? You mean your greatest painter. He is our 
greatest illustrator ; but a painter—never! He is neither greatest 
nor great; indeed we never knew he was a painter at all until you 
told us so.” 

In England there was no doubt as to Doré’s popularity. His 
grand illustrated classics had won for him an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion before the Doré Gallery had begun to draw its crowds; and 
when the ‘ Neophyte,’ the ‘Caristian Martyrs,’ and the ‘ Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife’ appeared, they were at once accepted as among the 
noblest works of art. 

Well received as he was everywhere, the hero of dinners, balls, 
and fétes, he was always longing for the old home life in the 
Rue St. Dominique. His love for his mother was absorbing ; and at 
the age of forty he lived with her just as if he had been a child. 
After her death he described himself as most unhappy and heart- 
broken. In a pathetic letter to his friend, Canon Harford, he 
writes, “ Work does not console me—nothing consoles me ; for I am 
alone, alone, alone, without family and almost without friends. 
Existence has no longer any charm for me, for I have had the 
improvidence not to know how to build up a home for myself, and 
some one to lean upon. Without that, life is but a cursed and absurd 
thing.” 

The solitude of the great artist, who was a man with a boy’s 
heart, a woman’s tenderness, and a poet’s fancy, did not last very 
long. Only a year later another funeral took place from the Rue 
St. Dominique, and some of the most distinguished men in France 
followed the cortege. The address spoken over the grave was by 
Alexandre Dumas, and amidst the last expressions of reverence and 
regret were these remarkable words, “In France, in France alone 
people often passed ironically, or what is worse still, indifferently 
before those grand canvases of which the composition and the idea 
were always majestic.” Doré suffered horribly from not having been 
understood. Who was wrong? He who suffered, or he who did not 
understand? The painter who aspired to the applause of the 
world, or the passer-by who refused it to him ? 


C. E. MEeEerrerkeE. 
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Cuarrer XIX. 


IN FAMILY CONCLAVE, 


Ser face to face with grave disaster, the Clintons had now to show 
of what intrinsic stuff they were made, and how far consistency 
of principle would hold out against the pressure of material 
things. Lady Jane had already yielded. The average woman 
does yield sooner to such a pressure than does the average man; 
and but few keep their personal pride when the res mala meets 
them and the fear of impending ruin compasses them round 
about A man knows that his honour makes part of his wealth. 
His pride is as much a material possession as is his money; and 
to lose this pride, that he may pay his debts or keep his estate, is 
to be as completely beggared as if made bankrupt by the law, and 
his land taken from him by the Encumbered Estates Commission. 

To a woman accustomed to dependence and unable to fight, 
pride of that resolute masculinity is one of the rarest qualities, and 
indeed scarce ranks as a virtue. If by the sacrifice of the whole 
moral code at a blow, she can secure the wellbeing of her own, 
the chances are she will pawn her soul and redeem the loved ones’ 
fortunes with the proceeds. More histories than that of Nad- 
jezda tell us this. And all below this supreme self-sacrifice is a 
foregone conclusion. 

Lady Jane had parted with her pride, as her contribution to 
the need of the moment. Her animosity against the Carews was 
like a thing of the remote past—mildewed, rusted, decayed, 
out of all likeness to its former self. She stood now as the 
ardent advocate of a marriage which, a short time ago, she would 
have considered the lowest degradation to which her husband’s 
house could fall. But for the redemption of the estate even this 
muddy way became like a golden stair, and Paston, once an out 
cast, might take his place with the best. 

8 2 
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French, on the contrary, had not given the suggestion a second 
thought. It was on a par in iniquity with the proposal to an 
old Israelite to bring offerings to Baal and bow down in the 
House of Rimmon—to a true Believer to deny Allah and vilify 
His Prophet. It was infamy; and he put it away from him, 
not so much because he felt it to be a temptation of Satan, as 
because it was dishonouring to his wife to remember it ; and he 
wished to forget it for her sake. 

Maurice had thought of little else during the night. The 
girl’s beauty burnt in his blood like fire—her birth stung his 
pride as a poisoned thorn rankling in the flesh. He knew that 
if compelled by the force of circumstances to marry her, he should 
love her for a month and despise her ever after. She would be 
always Patty Carew’s granddaughter to him ; and his own honour, 
as Clinton of Clinton, would never wholly blot out her shame. 
He would not even love the children she might give him, because 
of the base blood that would be mixed with his own. His eldest 
son would be a Carew as well as a Clinton; and Paston and his 
mother—the infamous Creature of past history—would be en- 
grafted for all eternity on the family tree they had primarily 
dishonoured. Yet the prize was tempting ; for the peril in which 
the estate stood was both great and imminent. 

Lanfrey knew nothing of all this tumult of feeling—this 
presage of disaster. It would be time enough to take him into 
confidence to-morrow, thought his mother. He would have to be 
included in the family council that must be held; because of his 
position as the next heir, failing Maurice. 

“But he will be of no use when included,” said Lady Jane 
disdainfully. ‘Your dreamers and reformers never are! His 
panacea is sure to be some impossible act of sacrifice with a fine 
name, entailing on us all absolute destruction.” 

French did not speak. He thought Lady Jane’s own panacea 
slightly more impossible than any that Lanfrey could suggest— 
with the disadvantage of being immoral as well. And Lanfrey’s, 
if sure to be impracticable, would also be certainly heroic. 

The next day broke heavy, gloomy, oppressive. The sky was 
overcast with clouds, and the whole atmosphere was charged with 
electricity ; whereby all nature was afflicted, and tempers suffered 
in unison with the Mother. The breakfast was like a feast of 
mutes—the silence broken only by the accidents of the meal, or, 
now a petulant remonstrance from one of the girls, and now a 
languid request, the one eloquent of quivering irritability, the 
other of deadened energies. Lady Jane did not eat; and when 
Ethel pressed her favourite roll and marmalade, she administered 
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a rebuke for officiousness, which had the same effect on her eldest 
daughter as that on a snail when you touch its horns, or on a 
sensitive plant when you bruise its leaves. French found fault 
with all before him ; but, being a man, he ateas heartily as usual ; 
and Maurice backed his father in his strictures, and proposed dis- 
charging the cook before the day was two hours older. 

When it was all over, and the family began to disperse to their 
several employments, just as the young men were passing through 
the hall—Lanfrey to fish and Maurice to go to the stables— 
French called them both by name, bidding them come to his 
business-room, where he always went in the morning. 

“Boys,” he said, “come here—Maurice and Lanfrey, both of 
you. Your mother and I have something to say to you.” 

“To be slated,” thought Lanfrey, in the current vernacular. 

But he had resolved on his line, and carried his head as high 
as if he were innocent of all the misdeeds he knew could, and 
probably would, be proved against him. He would brave it out, 
whatever came, and stand by his advocacy of peace with Paston 
and a more than honourable reception of Yetta. He felt indeed 
that to give up this last would be to give up part of his life—his 
new life and his brightest. 

Maurice, still uncertain of his action and not clear as to the 
predominant wish, but in any case out of the range of the 
parental missiles, looked far less confident than his brother, who 
expected immediate condemnation. But such as they looked 
and felt they passed through the fine old hall, adorned with 
stags’ heads, ancient family armour, glass cases of rare birds 
and big fish which had fallen to the gun and rod of sundry by- 
gone Clintons, as well as with huge bits of lead ore, sparkling 
quartz and the like—on which French had founded his hopes of 
success when he sunk the mine on Brent Fell, and with it half 
his fortune—and so to the business-room where the family 
council was to be held. 

Lady Jane was already there. 

“Boys, I have bad news for you,” said French, in his abrupt 
way. He was very pale, but he was quite firm and quiet. He 
was a good Christian, and believed in the divine origin of mis- 
ortunes—those which come on a man when he has heedlessly 
outrun the constable, sunk mines on hope, and begun building 
without a margin, among the rest. Also he was a Clinton, and 
knew how to carry himself. “The mine has gone wrong, and 
Samson wants a pile to put it right; and Mason has struck 
for money, which adds a pretty penny more to the bill. The 
resources of the estate are pretty well exhausted, and things are 
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as black as they can well be to hold together at all. To 
mortgage more of the land would be to reduce our income to less 
‘than we could live on—we make a tight fit as things are. To 
sell part to save the rest would be the half-dozen to the other 
six. And yet I don’t see what else we can do. What say you, 
Maurice?” 

“It is a bad alternative, sir,” said Maurice slowly. “Is there 
no other way?” 

“Failing the draining of the water of its own accord and the 
finding of ore in cart-loads, I see none,” said French drily. ‘“ Of 
course the success of the mine is always on the cards; but what 
we want now is present help. We may realize our wildest hopes, 
and I firmly believe we shall; but we may be following after a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, and find ourselves at last up to our necks in a 
bog—which will be the ruin of everything. That however has 
nothing to do with the question of to-day, which is—how are we 
to get money to go on with?” 

“Can we not make the mine into a company ?” asked Maurice. 
“We should have to share the profits, but we should pouch the 
ready cash.” 

“ Waterlogged ?—not yet paying its expenses ?—a dead loss so 
far, and only hope to go on ?—not a very tempting bait for those 
city scoundrels, I fear!” said French with the country gentle- 
man’s disdain for the men who make their money by means other 
than the higher grades of the four covenanted professions. “It 
takes faith you see, my boy, to believe that things will come 
right when they look bad; and that is just the quality these low- 
minded sharpers lack. No, we cannot make the mine into a 
company. And I should be sorry to do so, if even we could.” 

“The wood is not available,” then said Maurice. 

“ Not a stick,” returned French. 

There was silence. Lady Jane looked hard at her elder son, 
and Maurice, with one rapid glance to her, turned his eyes to the 
floor, as if meditating. 

Lanfrey had not yet spoken. His opinion had not been asked, 
and would not have been received had it been given. From his 
position as the minor member—the younger son—of only pre- 
sumptive importance in the succession, he was but one of the 
spectators, one of the chorus, and in no sense a principal. 

“T am loth to sell,” again said French. “It is such a 
cursed confession of failure! And how the gossips will chatter 
over it!” 

“Tf the mine is safe we can borrow on the future,” said 
Maurice. 
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“Oh, it is safe enough in the long run, if only we can hold on,” 
said his father. 

To have doubted that would have been to lay down his arms 
and yield himself prisoner to ruin and despair. It was his one 
sheet-anchor in the rising storm—his one star in the gloomy sky. 

“The mine is safe enough,” he repeated. “It wants feeding 
meanwhile—like Angus’s ‘greedy glede. But ultimately it must 
succeed—else all geology is at fault.” 

“Then we must borrow of the bank,” said Maurice. 

Again Lady Jane looked at her son hard in the face, and again 
he let his eyes fall to the floor, with the sense of a man who has 
had a reprieve. He was not afraid of his father. If he chose to 
marry Yetta Carew he would. It was only that he was not sure 
of himself, and by no means determined on his choice. 

“We can try,” said French. “I do not think we shall get 
much there. I fancy Arrol has not made a good thing of it of 
late; and I should not care to hawk my securities about to a 
London firm. These things are managed best at home, where one 
has one’s hand on them. We can but try however.” 

“Then,” said Maurice boldly, looking at his mother before he 
turned to his father, “if all other ways fail, father, there is 
always one we can fall back on.” 

“Yes?” said French with ominous gravity. He scented the 
danger, partly because of Lady Jane’s unwonted silence. 

“There are the Carews. We can always make that old villain 
shell out, as he ought.” 

Lanfrey looked at his brother as French had looked at Lady 
Jane last night. For the moment he thought Maurice had gone 
mad. 

“T should be glad to know your method,” said French with the 
same ominous gravity as before. The ice was getting thin and 
the skating insecure. 


“He would pay something for our friendship,” said Maurice 
tentatively. 

“Which you would be willing to sell?” returned his father. 

“Needs must when the devil drives,” said Maurice with a light 
disdainful laugh. ‘‘ We might do worse.” 

“Scarcely,” said French. ‘Gentlemen do not sell their social 
countenance in general. I should be sorry to set the example.” 

He spoke in the slow, severe, monotonous way which best 
expresses indignation. It is like the stillness before the storm. 

“It would be a spoiling of the Egyptians perfectly justifiable,” 
said Maurice. 


“We are not Jews,” replied his father. 
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“Tt would be perfectly justifiable—and more—as an act of 
principle, but not as one of self-interest,” said Lanfrey hastily, 
but firmly too. 

“ Between the son who has no proper pride, and the other who 
has no common sense—!” said French, shrugging his shoulders 
impatiently. 

“ Well, sir, if you do not like the idea of sale, let us make it one 
of purchase,” said Maurice, first flushing, then turning pale and 
livid. “Let us make a bond of it, as respectable as the law and 
the church know how. I will marry Miss Carew. She is pretty, 
well-bred, and has no fault but her birth—which is not her fault 
so much as her misfortune. This will help us out of all our 
difficulties, and no one will have cause to complain.” ‘ 

Lanfrey started to his feet, hot, eager, passionately disturbed. 
French also rose to his, in slower and heavier but none the less 
burning indignation. 

“ither your mother has proposed that, as a woman’s first 
thought—or you have corrupted your mother and made her your 
advocate,” he said. “Marry Paston Carew’s daughter ?—you? 
Maurice ?—the eldest son and heir to the estate? Are you in 
your right mind, boy? It is too early in the day to suppose that 
you are drunk ; else by heaven I should think you too far gone to 
know what you were saying! Never, Maurice—never! If that 
is your only way out of the wood you may put it in your pocket 
and shut up. No Clinton shall fall so low as that with my 
consent ! ” 

“You forget the respect due to Miss Carew herself,” said 
Lanfrey with more passion than his father. ‘ What makes you 
think that she would marry you? Do you hold her as the kind 
of girl to be married without her own consent? Has she already 
given you hers?” 

“My dear Lanfrey, keep calm, let me beg of you,” said Maurice, 
with a pitying kind of smile and false air of soothing. “I know 
that you are a little gone in that quarter, yourself, but Iam not 
jealous of you. Ican afford it. Between you and me, dear boy, 
there is not much choice which; and a Clinton need not fear a 
refusal from Paston Carew’s daughter! If one commits the folly 
—yes, I allow it is a folly—of marrying a pretty woman, one 
must expect her to be admired. Admire away! That hurts no 
one. But hands off, Master Lanfrey!” he added savagely. 
“From this hour I warn you off Miss Carew; else we shall have 
to settle our accounts together—not quite like two brothers ; 
except of the Cain and Abel type,” he said with a laugh more 
savage than all the rest, 
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“Now, boys, none of this confounded rubbish!” said French 
sternly—pushing back Lanfrey who had come up to his brother— 
still seated. “Go back to your place, Lan, and remember who 
you are and what you owe your mother and me. That you 
should quarrel about a girl like Paston Carew’s daughter is a 
disgrace and a dishonour. Let me have no more of it, else I shall 
know what to say to you.” 

“Tt is no quarrel, sir,” said Maurice. “I simply propose 
myself as the family sacrifice. I will marry Miss Carew--if you 
approve ; as you will in time—and her dowry will restore our 
financial position. The quarrel, if any, is on Lanfrey’s side. He 
has spooned the girl from the first. I have not. He has no 
sense of family duty as his excuse. I have. Mine is sacrifice, 
his inclination; that is all the difference. And I venture to say 
the difference is radical.” 

“Yes—the difference between insult and respect,” cried Lanfrey 
hotly. ‘ How dare you speak of Miss Carew as if she were a girl 
you had only to ask and have. It is an infamy—a brutal 
insult!” 

“My dear boy—as easy as that!” said Maurice snapping his 
fingers. “I know women—you know books. Trust me, old 
Carew’s pretty déplacée would jump at the Clinton estate. She 
might jump even at you without the estate. You are a Clinton 
ifa queer one. But at me, the eldest son—you see I am modest, 
and put it on my condition rather than my person—at me; well, 
old Paston would bless his stars for the good day’s work, and she 
would wipe her lips, drop her best courtesy and say: ‘If you 
please, kind sir, when you will.’ ” 

“ Maurice, you are a damned scoundrel!” cried Lanfrey, vindi- 
cating his Clinton blood and denying his philosophy. And again 
he strode up to his brother—as he had done before. 

Maurice, who had remained seated on the window-sill where he 
had first placed himself, caine to his feet in his turn. His 
fighting blood was up like his brother’s, and for a moment it 
seemed as if a fratricidal kind of tussle would have taken place, 
had not French again interposed—thrusting Lanfrey back by one 
vigorous push on his chest—holding Maurice in restraint by his arm. 

“ Boys,” he said in the low voice vf concentrated anger they 
knew too well not to respect ; “if you do not know how to behave 
like gentlemen, by heaven I will teach you! AmI to have my 
sons brawling like two Irish navvies in a pot-shop?—and for 
what and whom ?—a man and his daughter who are not fit to be 
named among us Clintons, excepting as our enemies, base-born, 
ignorant, insolent. For shame! Silence, sir!—not another 
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word! ””—to Lanfrey who was about to speak. “Let the thing 
drop, and never have the foolhardy courage to renew it. I 
called you here to consult what we could best do to redeem the 
estate from its embarrassments—not to listen to mad proposals 
for a disgraceful marriage—to which I will never consent, so 
help me God !—nor yet to see my sons fight over a baseborn girl 
like two cocks for a worm in the farm-yard!” 

“Father,”said Lanfrey passionately; “I will not allow such 
words to be said of Miss Carew. Even you, sir, have no right to 
use such an expression. It is a shame towards one so good, so 
pure, so noble!” 

“T told you so,” said Maurice, ‘“ He is gone on the girl, and 
if he has his head, the family will lose all round. It will degrade 
its name and race, and gain nothing in compensation—which will 
be a worse look-out than my plan!” 

“Now, boy,” said French to his younger son, “as you are not 
contributing very much to the solution of our present difficulties 
—on the contrary, are adding to them—perhaps it would be as 
well if you took yourself off. I agree with you, the girl is out of 
the discussion, and ought to be. She may be as good as gold. I 
hope for her own sake she is; but she is Paston Carew’s daughter, 
and so can never be mine.” 

“T warned you in time, Lanfrey,” said Lady Jane, breaking 
silence for the first time during this heated controversy. “If 
you had had any common sense, you would have seen the 
difference between your brother’s marrying an heiress for the 
sake of the family, and your doing so. His marriage would be a 
duty, yours a mere act of selfishness ; for which, as Maurice says, 
there would be no excuse, because you only would profit and all 
the rest would suffer.” 

* Mother! how can you, a woman_with your own daughters, 
speak in this way of a girl for whom, whatever her father may 
have been or done, we ought to feel only the tenderest respect ? 
How can you suffer her name to be dragged into this discussion ? 
Neither Maurice nor I have the right to speak of her as a hypo- 
thetical wife. She has given no encouragement to either ; and we 
should not like our own sisters’ names to be bandied about as you 
have been bandying hers.” 

Something in Lanfrey’s tone and manner touched his father’s 
better nature. 

“My boy,” he said, laying his hand on his son’s shoulder and 
speaking more kindly than before; “if you are, as your brother 
says—but as I will not believe—seriously smitten with Miss Carew, 
I advise you as a friend, before I command you as a father, to get 
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rid of your infatuation as you would of a disease. It will only 
bring you pain and sorrow else. But this love is beyond the 
region of discussion. I do not believe it ; and I will not. Now shut 
up, like a good fellow. We shall get on better without your fire- 
works. After all, itis more Maurice’s affair than yours, though you 
also have your place, if only you will be wise and keep the peace.” 

“Oh, we shall keep the peace, sir!” said Maurice with a short 
laugh. “These things do not settle themselves by a bout at 
fisticuffs. Then,” he went on to say quickly, “as that scheme is 
knocked on the head, and the well-lined purse of this pretty 
quadroon of legitimacy is not to be thought of, the only remaining 
resource is a further loan from the bank pending the success of 
the mine. We must go down to the town to-day and make the 
best terms we can—you and I, sir. If we can sail over the present 
shallows, good, so far. The future must take care of itself.” 

“Tt is all we can do,” said French with a sigh. 

Lady Jane said never a word. She knew her husband, and how 
to take him. He was as hard and rugged as a cocoa-nut on the 
outside. Understand where and how to tap him, and you would 
come to the milk, which would run into any shape or manner of 
vessel you might choose. The marriage should take place in 
spite of all this bluster; and the estate should be redeemed by 
the money of the man who had insulted the family by his birth, 
and injured them by his action. 

Her eyes said all this to Maurice, and he understood her smile 
and look, and slight, almost imperceptible, toss of her head, as 
clearly as so many words. His brother’s protest too, had roused 
in him that devil of angry opposition and determined mastery 
which possessed him so powerfully. It made him almost resolve to 
carry his point against all odds. If he chose he would marry 
Yetta Carew, his father’s prohibition, Lanfrey’s evident inclination, 
and Paston’s name and shame notwithstanding ; yes, if he chose he 
would marry her, though no love worthy to be called love 
sanctified his fierce resolve. 

On his side, Lanfrey determined that he would save the woman 
who was to him as his embodied ideal, from a fate which he knew 
would be her lifelong torture and degradation. Save her, how? 
Let the means lie on the knees of the gods! The one thing to be 
sure of—he would save her from this marriage with his brother 
Maurice. And all this firm resolve—this fierce desire, was working 
in the two without taking Paston into consideration; assuming 
him indeed to be as if made of pith, of wax, of straw—a man of 


“ account, without a will of his own or the power of traversing 
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CHApTeR XX. 
GREEK AND GREEK. 


Tue flooding of the Brent Fell mine became known in the place 
almost before the Clintons had the news. Amongst others it 
eame to Paston Carew as a flood of light, a cloud of perfume, a 
jewel of rare price, a gift of infinite value. It gave the oppor- 
tunity for which he had so long waited, and was as an inter- 
position of Providence. It was the hour—where he stood as the 
man. 

As soon as there was any chance of seeing the pleasure-loving, 
and somewhat indolent banker, he rode down to the town, fore- 
stalling French of whose action he was morally sure. It was the 
only thing in fact that the crippled country gentleman could do. 
He must borrow—prior to the last straw when the camel’s back 
would break. He must entangle himself closer and yet more 
closely in the net of mortgage; and when he was so tightly bound 
that he could not stir another inch—when he could not raise a 
solitary hundred pounds on the overburdened land—then he 
would have to sell. And he, Paston, would be the purchaser. 

Meanwhile that facilis descensus must be made smooth and 
easy ; and Hugh Arrol must be enabled to play the part of helpful 
guide and friend, carrying French Clinton by flowery paths to his 
swift and sure destruction. 

Of the banker himself, Paston had that kind of suspicion which 
comes from knowledge of human nature and the destruction of 
personal illusions. Whatone man has done, another is capable of 
doing, he thought. And he did not believe in unique monstrosi- 
ties. It is no uncommon thing for men in places of trust to 
abuse that trust, and laugh in their sleeves at the simple who 
confided in them. The daily press is seldom without some story 
of a fraudulent trustee—a lawyer who has dealt with his client’s 
securities—a banker who has speculated illegally for the sake of 
great gains, and who joins hands with the lawyer in his ruin of 
thousands. Paston knew too much of business ways and men not 
to understand, though he had not tested, the loose pins in Hugh 
Arrol’s chariot. He had lent unwisely, and he lived too freely. 
He was too much trusted by pretty women, who carried to him 
more than their deposits; and by elderly ladies who busied them- 
selves about the state of his soul. To Paston the Bible was true 
throughout, from the first chapter to the last; but the truest 
text of all was that: “ Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
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well of you!”—and he applied the words and their meaning to 
Hugh Arrol. 

For himself he would not have trusted the banker with a 
solitary rupee; but he knew his social alphabet too well to let his 
true mind be seen. Though he never committed himself to 
distinct advocacy, he never expressed an open doubt; and the 
banker himself—who also knew the world—was left in ignorance 
of how far the dust which served so well for others blinded the 
Anglo-Indian’s sharp eyes. Meanwhile the two men were 
apparently on the best and most cordial terms in the world; 
and Paston called at the bank oftener than anywhere else in the 
town. 

“ By all accounts French Clinton is in a bad way,” he said this 
morning, after he had informed Mr. Arrol that it was a sultry 
day, and looked like a storm—in the queer way in which English 
people tell each other the state of the weather, as if it were a 
fact known only to the initiated. And when Mr. Arrol had con- 
tributed his meteorological mite to the treasury of commonplaces, 
and informed Mr. Carew that it certainly was sultry, and most 
surely threatened a storm, then said Paston suddenly, a propos of 
nothing : “ By all accounts, French Clinton isin a bad way. Have 
you heard ?” 

“No. What?” answered Mr. Arrol. 

He knew about the flooding as well as his visitor ; but to pro- 
fess ignorance was the best policy with Paston Carew, and the 
safest game was an inverse kind of “ bluffing.” 

“Brent Fell mine is flooded. I am surprised you have not 
heard the news,” said Paston. 

“By George!” said Hugh Arrol. “And it looked so like a 
good thing !” 

“ There will be the devil to pay at the Hall,” said Paston. “ You 
don’t pump out a mine for a trifle; and with all that building on 
hand!” 

“Ah! they have been paying the Old Man off a pretty long 
time—if all one hears is true,” said Mr. Arrol jauntily. ‘“ He 
may prove an awkward customer to them some of these days.” 

“ Sure,” said Paston. 

There was a pause. 

“They will have to borrow again,” resumed Paston. 

Hugh Arrol gave a sharp look upward at the word. “ What 
does he know?” he thought. 

“They have dipped deep as it is,” the other went on to say. 


“They will have to go a few fathoms lower. They are bound to 
borrow.” 
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“Very likely,” said the banker. 

Again there was a pause, and again Paston was the first to 
break it. 

“Those iron-works are in a mess, I hear, and the paper-mills 
are as rotten as their own stuff,” he said suddenly. “Men don’t 
seem able to make their way—do good business here. Somehow 
every one seems to stick.” 

“T have heard the mills were shaky. Of myself I do not know. 
And I have faith in the iron-works,” said Hugh Arrol. 

He had as a matter of fact advanced so much to both concerns 
that he had not only severely crippled himself but was gravely 
compromised in more ways than one. 

Paston smiled. He knew all about that as well as he knew of 
loans to the Clintons, and the flooding of the mine. It amused 
him to see that Mr. Arrol imagined he could throw that dust in his 
eyes—his! the sharpest to be found between dawn and dusk, look 
where you would! 

“Well for you,” he said. ‘I was told you had assisted both 
concerns largely. Iam glad that it is not so. You would have 
burnt your fingers else.” 

Over the handsome face of the banker came a curious little 
cloud—a faint and fleeting spasm, no stronger than the stirring 
of a tarn when the wind just catches the edges and runs over 
the surface like a shadow more than a ripple. He seemed to 
reflect for a few moments, then said, with his usual half-careless 
manner and debonnair smile: “I do not say that I have not 
helped them—to a certain degree. As a neighbour I felt bound 
to do so. We men of business, you see, Carew, must have bowels 
of compassion like any other, and one’s neighbours have claims it 
is not humane to deny.” 

“Yes,” said Paston, with commendable gravity ; “I quite agree 
with you. Now I myself am reputed a hard fellow enough, 
because I am not inclined to let myself be imposed on; but what 
—the deuce take it!” he said, with a strange and sudden outburst 
as of confidence and kindliness—a throwing away of his ordinary 
defence-work and laying down his weapons of distrust and silence— 
“T could not be hard on a friend ; and a neighbour has claims, as 
you say andI feel. If I knew now of any one to whom I could 
do good in a quiet way, I would with pleasure. I would not care 
to have it published, you know. I have no fancy for that kind of 
fame. But if I could assist any one in a pinch—I would not 
hesitate. ‘To you, Arrol, for example, I am not ungrateful; and 
I always remember that you were my first friend here.” 

“Oh, I did nothing that any one else would not have done,” 
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said Arrol, with the air of a modest man who does good by stealth 
and does not wish to be overpraised. “I was glad to welcome 
you as a neighbour, and to do what I could for you in the 
purchase of Mock-Beggar””—he had done nothing but receive 
the purchase-money and pass it on. “Any one else would have 
done thesame. That little dinner though, did put you in a good 
position, did it not? It gave you the best people failing the 
Clintons, not available.” 

“Surely,” returned Paston; ‘and as for any one else doing the 
same, none would—so kindly—so generously. These are things a 
stranger does not easily forget.” 

“ What does the old fox mean? What does he want?” thought 
Mr. Arrol, as he smiled with the confiding innocence of a school- 
boy who has just received his prize. And: “ Will that fetch the 
vain fool?” thought Paston, as he threw into his face and manner 
the bland generosity of a professed philanthropist. 

The two men sat looking at each other—each face like a 
Grecian mask through which the eyes alone were real. They 
were like American gamblers. Each man hid his cards, showing 
only to himself the indication in the corners. Which would yield 
firs}? Which would throw down the first knave ? 

“T will remember what you say,” then said Hugh Arrol, 
still smiling. “If ever I should want a friend—a backer 
in any enterprise, and I may—who knows ?—I will come to 
you.” 

“Do so,” said Paston ; “ and I will not fail you.” 


“Tt will cost Clinton a pile to clear that mine,” then said 
Mr. Arrol, after a short pause. 


“It will be a big job,” said Paston. 
“ He will be bound to borrow,” returned the other. 


“Of course you will lend? The mine is ultimately safe by all 
accounts.” 


He thought just the contrary. He believed it to be no more 
solid than one of the sieves of the Danaides. 

“T have a good many of his securities already,” said Mr. Arrol, 
a little reluctantly. “But land is safe—it cannot run away, nor 


come to unforeseen disaster—earthquakes not counting as likely 
dangers in England.” 


“Tf you were disposed to hold off you would have him in a fix,” 
said Paston. 


“J should not do that,” said Arrol nobly. 


“No—you will go on; but at least with valid security?” 
Paston returned, affirming and enquiring in a breath. 


“Certainly—with security,” said Mr. Arrol. “My ‘philan- 
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thropy would not lead me so far as to my own ruin for a neigh-. 
bour’s benefit,” he added, laughing. 

“Well, remember what I have said already,” said Paston rising. 

The banker rose too—playing with his paper-knife. 

“If you would not mind giving me a helping hand now,” he 
said with well-put-on reluctance. “I should be glad to assist 
Clinton, but I have not much ready cash available. And he will 
want ready cash. It will be a friendly thing to set him up in 
gold—paid down; and I scarcely could at this moment, without 
some little annoyance.” 

“Willingly,” answered Paston, a grim smile stealing over his 
face. “Hand me over his securities, and I will take up the risk.” 

“Not without?” laughed the banker uneasily. 

“Not without,” laughed Paston drily. 

“T cannot give them to you to-day,” said Mr. Arrol. 

He had borrowed money on them already, for his own account— 
charging higher interest than he paid, and pocketing the 
difference. 

“No? ButI presume you both have and will have some kind 
of security to offer me?” said Paston gravely. 

It began to look like the real thing, and there must be no more 
trifling. 

“Of course! of course! That is the advantage of land as I 
just said,” returned Hugh Arrol. “It cannot run away, and you 
can lend up to the hilt—you are always sure.” 

“How much do you think he will want to-day ?” asked Paston. 

Mr. Arrol named a rather formidablesum. “I could lend that on 
the security of such and such fields and farms,” he continued, 
indicating some of the choicest bits of land left free. 

“Do so,” said Paston. ‘Make no difficulty—no demur. I will 
supply you with the funds, and you will hand me over the 
securities. We are agreed. And French Clinton will come to 
you before the day is many hours older.” 

The two men shook hands with apparent cordiality—the banker 
thinking: ‘‘ What is his game? to get the estate? well! that is 
no business of mine. A set of spend-thrifts like the Clintons 
must go to the wall at last ;”—and Paston in his turn thinking : 
‘“ Now I have the threads in my hands. I can ruin this fat fool 
when I like. He has not been clever enough for his réle of 
knave, and I can sell up the Clintons after I have demolished 
him.” 

Meanwhile they parted in apparent cordiality; and Hugh 
Arrol felt his heart all the lighter, seeing the day of discovery 
removed by just so much. 
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‘ As Paston mounted his horse and turned his head from the 
banker’s door, the Clinton buggy drew up—Maurice driving his 
father. 

“Tf I were superstitious I should say it was a bad omen to see 
that fellow,” said French with a slight shudder. “I wish he had 
broken his neck before he had come here! ” 

The evil omen did not seem to have taken effect however, for 
nothing could be more obliging, more liberal, more sympathetic 
than the banker. He would lend them to their hearts’ desire; 
and the big figures did not frighten him. Just for form’s sake 
he would take securities, and lay the loan as a mortgage on the 
land. Just for form’s sake, you know. In reality, he said, he 
lent it on the faith of the Brent Fell mine. He was as sure as 
French himself that in that mine would be found—eventually— 
the fortune of the Clinton estate. It wanted time and feeding— 
time and ready money—and the future would redeem the assurance 
of the past. He flattered French Clinton’s hopes, and gave an 
extra impetus to his resolve to go deeper and deeper yet into the 
jungle of expenditure on the faith of those hopes; but as he lent 
the money readily, and those securities were only a mere form, 
things stood on velvet; the collar which had pressed nigh to 
strangulation was loosened to sufficient freedom, and French 
Clinton could once more breathe freely. Yet in spite of his 
relief, he looked grave and gloomy when they left the bank, and 
turning to his son said again: “ What the deuce was that fellow 
Paston Carew doing there!” 

“T fancy they are chums somehow,” answered Maurice. “I 
suppose old Maurice thinks it wise to keep in with the fleshpots. 
Not that he would get much from such a hunks as that fellow is, 
if all one hears be true, unless he had a quid pro quo to offer. 
The old miser doesn’t bleed too freely!” 

“TI do not see his quid pro quo,” said French. Then he added 
with dry meaning: “ He has no son.” 

“Tf he had I question if they would be such good friends,” 
returned Maurice. “ Paston Carew will look higher than a local 
banker for his daughter.” 

“He may look higher than he will reach,” said French. 

“He may,” said his son. “And yet he has money enough to 
command pretty well what he likes.” 

“From parvenus perhaps—from the true blood certainly not,” 
was the reply, to which Maurice made the somewhat audacious 
rejoinder : 

“Well! let us see what the mine will do. If it succeeds we 
can hold our own as we choose. If it does not, we must do the 
VOL. LXXVII. T 
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best we can! And between selling the estate and redeeming it 
with Paston Carew’s money, I do not myself see a choice.” 

“T do,” replied French firmly. And Maurice let the con- 
versation fall without an answer. 


Cuaprter XXI. 


“‘ THOUGH NOT THE ROSE.” 


Dourine all this eventful morning Lanfrey had been eating out 
his heart in the futile way of self-torture known only to those 
who have will but no power, and whose strong desires are kept in 
check by a still stronger curb. As the younger son he was of 
but small account in the family transactions. At the best he was 
only incidental not direct—of possible but not actual importance. 
And, out of moral and intellectual harmony as he was with his 
father and mother, he had not even that influence which comes to 
one who prophesies smooth things, advises the course already 
decided on, and sets his sails to the dominant wind. 

In the council that had been held he had had no place beyond 
that of a mute listener. He had had nothing special to say ; and 
he had not been asked even for his nothing. Monetary affairs 
were confessedly in a mess, and if the mine proved a failure, it 
would be hard to set them straight short of the supreme sacrifice. 
Failing the finding of ore in such quantities as would fill again 
the dried-up channel of that shrunken Pactolus, there would be 
nothing for it but to break the entail, confess to ruin, and sell 
the estate which had made the Clintons the local nobles for over 
four hundred years. All saw alike the grim shape of that dire 
spectre. There were no two words to be said ; and had he spoken, 
his Amen would perforce have echoed their So must it be. His 
active ‘part had come only when Maurice had insulted Yetta 
Carew by his proposal, and his father had doubled the insult by 
his opposition. Then he had broken out and delivered his soul 
of its burden. He had done no more good than if he had struck 
the rocks and flung his spear at the moon. He had simply been 
made to feel anew the impotence of the younger brother, and how 
he was only a unit behind the denominator—a minor member of 
the house, bound by the family traditions and constrained by 
family ties, but valueless in himself. 

There was however, always the larger sense of future freedom, 
when he should have made his own name, vindicated his own 
individuality, established his own claims; and when the traditions 
he was now bound to respect would be no more binding than the 
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past ordinances of the class-room. Meanwhile he suffered; and 
he suffered chiefly in that he was powerless to protect Yetta 
Carew from his brother’s insulting pretensions and his father’s 
injurious hostility. 

Oppressed and out of tune all through, he ordered his horse and 
rode off into the road they called the Long Lane. He did not 
want the companionship of even Ethel: and he still less wanted 
one of his more lively and less sympathetic sisters to ride with 
him and drag him from his thoughts. He wanted only to be 
alone that he might carry on his futile self-torture undisturbed, 
eating out his heart, and draping all life in mourning. The 
sultry day too added to this mental misery of obscure roots and 
poisonous berries. Poor bundles of nervous sensibilities as we are, 
the plants themselves, to which we have not yet given will nor 
mind nor moral force, are not more influenced by material things 
than we. An excess or deficiency of a gas we cannot see, of 
electricity we cannot weigh nor analyze, sets the whole world ajar 
or tunes all the living chords to harmony. And if we would 
trace events to their true causes—those which lie beyond the 
apparent—we should find the atmosphere and the magnetic 
currents primarily responsible for half the crimes and wars, now 
set down to the free action of man’s intelligent will. 

The state of the collective Clinton mind to-day—including 
Lanfrey ‘as its most striking example—might then be handed 
over to the account of the weather ; and the sultriness of the day 
was the Dobbin on whose broad back was laid the black gloom 
and uneasiness possessing them. 

Riding on through the windings of the Long Lane, with no 
fixed purpose in view, Lanfrey was yet dimly conscious, in the 
way of one half asleep, that he was going in the direction of the 
Knoll. The Knoll had been like an indistinct photograph in 
his mind. He had had no intention of visiting Mrs. Ellacombe 
when he had set out. Being on the way—always going in that 
direction—the indistinct photograph gradually grew clear; and 
desire woke with consciousness. He would call there. Thus he 
should be able to speak of Miss Carew. As he could not enquire 
of her state at Mock-Beggar, it was only his duty as a gentleman 
to ask after her at the Knoll ;—also to ask after Mrs. Ellacombe 
herself. She had always been specially kind and good to him— 
she was the most charming woman in the place—it was the duty 
of everyone’ to show her all possible attention—and she was the 
chosen friend and chaperon of Yetta Carew. Certainly, he would 
call on her, He had intended to do so from the first. And with 
the thought he spurred his horse and set off at a hand-gallop— 
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very different from the quiet pace at which he had been 
going. 

As he passed through the gate at the entrance to the drive, 
and rode up the rather sharp incline, he thought that really the 
Knoll was one of the most beautiful places in Beaton Brows. 
Set on the slope of a hill facing the west, it caught all the glory 
of the sunsets and the sweetness of the south-west winds. Trees 
and flowering shrubs flourished in the gardens here as they 
flourished nowhere else; and there was a peculiar look of care 
and cleanliness in the beds and shrubberies which showed that 
the gardeners worked for praise as well as pelf, and for an em- 
ployer who understood the method and delighted in the results. 
It was, he thought, what a garden should be, as opposed to the 
wildness of nature. Not that it was one of those mosaics of 
colour, stiff in form and void of fragrance, dear to the souls of 
geometrical cultivators. It was as true a garden as Bacon’s, if 
more elaborate, more artistic, as befits the present time—a garden 
where “all rare blossoms of every clime” grew as luxuriantly as 
those which the Eve of that Eden cherished where the Sensitive 
Plant grew. 

As Lanfrey drew rein at the door and stood beneath its rose- 
covered porch, looking at the window-beds of fragrant mignonette, 
his heart felt lighter than at any moment before of this miserable 
tormented morning; and when—Mrs. Ellacombe being at home 
—he went into the house, he felt like one stepping from gloom to 
glory. The rose had lent its sweetness to the vase; and Mrs. 
Ellacombe to-day had a charm beyond her own. 

Of the kind whom the young instinctively love and confide in, 
Lanfrey had yet never felt so strongly that wonderful attraction, 
that marvellous sympathy and softness of nature which made 
Mrs. Ellacombe the beloved of all who knew her as she was. 
She was like the Venus of Milo passed from the perfection of 
youth to the ripeness of later maturity, when the first touches of 
decay give only mellow tints and a richer savour. She was like 
Demeter, translated from the Mother of the world to the form of an 
English lady of gentle birth and breeding. Her skin was still fresh; 
her eyes were still bright; her smile was as ready as when she was 
a girl; her heart was as pure as when she first greeted the day and 
loved the night, and clasped the future in her arms as she 
dreamed. No living woman had more of the power, the sweet- 
ness, the sympathy of love than she. And in this lay the secret 
of her charm. She was the embodiment of love—maternal, 
human, helpful, sympathetic. 

Lanfrey had always liked and respected this Married Madonna of 
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Beaton Brows. To-day he venerated andadored her. Her beauty 
—that tender beauty which still lingers with certain women of 
fifty and upward, and which is of a kind that all agree to admire 
because it excites neither jealousy nor rivalry—that beauty had 
received an extra grace, and her sweetness had more potency to 
charm. He would have liked to put his arms round her soft 
full matronly form and kiss her—with more boyish enthusiasm 
than he had ever kissed his own mother since he ceased to be a 
child that had to be taught limitations, and grew to be a man 
understanding impossibilities. As however he dared not do that, 
in fear of the little imps of conventionality which even such 
women as Mrs. Ellacombe are bound to harbour, he merely held 
her hand an unnecessarily long time, while he looked at her with 
strange tenderness and gave utterance to a commonplace of the 
weakest and flattest description. 

“You got home all right yesterday, I hope?” 

Mrs. Ellacombe smiled. She had the gift of thought-reading, of 
a rather higher quality and more certain application than falls to 
the lot of the professionals who find pins, and copy, tant bien que 
mal, unseen diagrams and mentally-pictured elephants. 

“Yes,” she said ; “ quite right, thanks. The proof—me voici!” 

“And Miss Carew ? ” 

“And my child. I left her at her own door in perfect con- 
dition,” she returned; a slight twinkle in her soft grey eyes 
accentuating the smile which remained just as sweet as ever, 
but with a deeper dimple at the corners of her mouth. 

“ Was she tired ?” asked Lanfrey. 

“ Perhaps a little—not much,” she replied. 

“And her arm? What a terrible wound that was; and to 
think that she hurt herself so sadly to help my mother—who I 
must confess had not been specially civil to her! It was an 
awful wound, Mrs. Ellacombe—so long and so deep! It makes 
me shiver to think of it!” 

“That scratch? It no longer smarted when I left her,” said 
Mrs. Ellacombe with a seriousness that was more than commend- 
able—that was profoundly admirable. 

“T hope it will not be bad long. I hope it will leave no scar,” 
said Lanfrey, as much disturbed as if discussing the grave illness 
of one on whom the lives and well-being of hundreds depended. 

“T hope not; I should think not,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

“Thorns often have a kind of poison for the blood,” said 
Lanfrey, searching out fresh causes for fear. “And it would be 
such a pity if she were scarred! Her arms are so lovely! of 
such a beautiful shape and colour! The attachment of the 
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wrists is perfection. I know something of anatomy, and her arms 
and hands and wrists are superbly modelled. Her skin too is 
perfect. It is like a child’s—like a flower. One might fancy it 
made of the petals of a flower; and I think the skin shows the 
character. Do not you, Mrs. Ellacombe ?” 

“Yes; to a certain degree. I think there is a certain harmony 
through all our being,” was Mrs. Ellacombe’s generalized answer. 
“Lavater was right to some extent—the chiromancers are right 
—the interpreters of character by the handwriting are also right. 
The mistake consists in making the part the whole, and what is 
only one among many indications absolute as a demonstration.” 

“The indications here all point one way,” said Lanfrey. “I 
do not think I have ever seen a more charming girl. In person, 
mind, manners, character, she is without a fault. She is my 
ideal of a true and beautiful woman!” 

“ How are all your people?” asked Mrs. Ellacombe suddenly. 

“ All right, thanks,” he answered. “Did Miss Carew enjoy 
the day yesterday ?” 

“Fairly well—Did you? Did Lady Jane and your sisters?” 

“Only fairly well!” echoed Lanfrey in a disappointed voice. 
He ignored the questions as if they had not been put. 

“Well, you see she is young and sensitive, and her position 
here is a little strained,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘She feels there 
is something against her and her father, but she does not know 
what it is. She knows nothing of her father’s painful history ”— 
Lanfrey looked at his hostess full between the eyes when she said 
this. He did not wince, though to a Clinton it was always a sore 
subject; and to a young fellow, who so warmly admired the 
daughter, it must have even anextra smart. None the less did he 
look at Mrs. Ellacombe steadily, so that she thought to herself as 
she spoke: “He is prepared to accept even Patty Carew!” 
“ But she has a sense of something wrong—something painful, 
which she cannot understand,” continued Mrs. Ellacombe; “ and 
she is oppressed by it as by a nightmare or an unseen spectre.” 

“ There is nothing against her,” said Lanfrey eagerly. ‘“ And 
the father’s birth should not be perpetually remembered against 
him, as it is by so many—not by you, dear Mrs. Ellacombe, but 
by so many others. It is unchristian, not to say inhuman, to 
bring it to the front so continually. At the worst, it is only a 
social blemish—it is not a moral sin, a personal failure.” 

“Tf your father and mother would make up their minds to 
receive him?”—said Mrs. Ellacombe tentatively. 

“If they would! ”—echoed Lanfrey fervently. 

“Tt would make everything so much easier for everybody,” she 
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continued. “Their friendliness would put a stop to all that 
undergrowth of gossip which now springs up wherever the Carews 
appear. It would be a good thing for the neighbourhood all 
round.” 

“You know them,” said Lanfrey, with unconcealed regret. 
“They put their religion into their consistency and make a virtue 
of their pride. And Mr. Carew placed himself in the wrong 
from the beginning by the way in which he acted about Mock- 
Beggar. Ifit had not been for that, perhaps my father might 
have been won over. But, you see, he was both offended and 
wronged; and he is awfully tenacious of resentment.” 

“Yet your brother paid Miss Carew a great deal of attention 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Ellacombe after a pause, feeling her ground 
with care. “So much so indeed, as to be distasteful to her as 
well as evident to others. She does not affect your brother— 
indeed, she positively dislikes him.” 

Lanfrey turned as white as a man does when the blood gathers 
round his heart with the grip he cannot shake off and dare not 
show. His eyes were dark; his face had in it the true Clinton 
pride and haughtiness; and his voice was many notes lower than 
its usual scale as he answered with an effort: 

“My brother is a man who wants consideration for women. He 
thinks himself entitled by his position to throw his handkerchief 
where he pleases, and some day he will be mortified more than he 
can bear. We often have discussions on this.” 

“Discussions about Miss Carew and his manner towards her?” 
asked Mrs. Ellacombe quickly. 

Lanfrey hesitated. 

“ We know her so little ; and I was not with them yesterday,” 
he said, fencing with the question. 

And Mrs. Ellacombe respected his reticence—all the more in 
that she understood it, and therefore had nothing to gain by 
inquiry. 

“The one thing I am afraid of,” then said Lanfrey after a 
pause; “is, that she will be told her father’s history. Some one 
will be sure to be cruel enough to tell her. There are always 
these coarse cruel minds which love to give pain ; and if there be 
a personal or a family seeret which it is better should not be 
known, we may be sure some one will be found to tell it.” 

“T fear the same thing,” said Mrs. Ellacombe; “ but I hope 
against conviction.” 


“Tf it should be a man, he will have to reckon with me,” said 
Lanfrey savagely. 


To which hisihostess returned for answer a light laugh, and a 
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look more earnest than her smile, as she laid her hand on his arm 
and said pleasantly, but with meaning: 

“ And so create two scandals instead of one? Would that be 
quite kind, dear boy ?” 

“ Would it be a scandal?” asked Lanfrey, with meaning. 

“ Ah, now you are setting riddles, and I am a bad guesser,” she 
answered as pleasantly as before. 

Lanfrey took the hint, and said no more. The thoughts 
stirring in the depths were not to be flung abroad even to Mrs. 
Ellacombe. That “cherry without stone,” that “orange without 
rind,” has to be carefully protected from even the tenderest 
handling if the fruit is to set and ripen. And he had no need of 
a confidante, nor of a sympathizer. 

“T should think of her first of all,” he said, after a pause. “I 
would cut off my right hand rather than injure any woman,” he 
added, to lighten the emphasis. 

“So I am sure,” returned Mrs. Ellacombe. “ You were always 
chivalrous, even as a boy, and your manhood has not belied the 
early promise.” 

Had he been a boy still, a more frankly joyous look could not 
have flushed Lanfrey Clinton’s face than now when Mrs. Ella- 
combe’s commendation seemed to carry with it the assurance of 
so much more than its own words. 

“Tam proud of your good opinion,” he said ingenuously ; and 
then something that he heard made him start and listen—Mrs. 
Ellacombe listening too. 


Cuarter XXII, 
AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Aut doors and windows being open on this still and sultry day, 
the sound of carriage-wheels driving up to the house was 
distinctly heard by the two sitting here in the cool semi-twilight 
of the darkened room, looking across the garden to the hills 
beyond. Presently the wheels stopped ; a woman’s light footstep 
was heard in the hall, coming familiarly through the passage 
unannounced ; and Lanfrey started up with a rush of pleasure that 
filled the place as if with song and sunshine, as he knew by his 
heart, rather than recognized by his senses, the footfall and the 
breath of flowers, the rustle of the garments and the advancing 
presence of her who was his womanly ideal—of Yetta Carew, the 
one forbidden of all women to him of all men. 

As the girl came into the room and saw who it was standing 
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there in the embrasure of the window—his face in shadow, his 
figure outlined against the light, his attitude expressing eagerness 
as clearly as words, as eloquently as features—she stopped short 
at the door for one brief moment, uncertain whether to go forward 
or turn back. Her action was as eloquent as his attitude. It 
was not the hesitancy of repulsion; it was the timidity of joy— 
joy afraid of itself—joy that was in some sense unlawful—that 
might bring forth pain, and that already had had its shadow in 
confusion—joy that she feared to show and could not conceal. 
Then she remembered her cold resolve of yesterday, and how she 
was self-pledged to withdraw the friendly interest already given 
to Lanfrey and the affection showered on Ethel ; and so went into 
the room with her head a little high and her face composed to the 
most chilly kind of indifference she could assume. In vain! Her 
cheeks burnt like fire, a faint little smile of irrepressible pleasure 
stole about her mouth and lighted up her face as if the sun had 
broken through the clouds, making that artificial coldness no 
more real than the spectre formed of a shadow in the moon- 
beams. And when her hand was in his, her resolve was forgotten 
—the spectre had melted away into thin air. 

All of which mute testimony on either side, Mrs. Ellacombe 
understood and noted with that mixture of hope and fear—desire 
and perplexity—which seemed to be the norm in all things 
pertaining to the Clinton-Carew question. 

“Tam a dreadfully early visitor, dear Mrs. Ellacombe,” stam- 
mered Yetta, conscious that she was nervous and ashamed of 
being glad. 

“No apologies, my child. Besides, you see I have a visitor 
still earlier than you,” said Mrs. Ellacombe with a kindly smile. 
“And you know that I love to see you at any hour.” 

“Thank you,” said Yetta shyly. 

“T was well inspired to come,” put in Lanfrey boldly. 

“ Because you are rewarded,” laughed the hostess. 

“T should have been rewarded by seeing only you,” he answered, 
laughing back her pleasantry. “ But we cannot deny that two are 
greater than one, and that to double a pleasure is to increase it.” 

Mrs. Ellacombe only smiled her answer to this sum in moral 
arithmetic ; Yetta dropped her eyes, then tried to look unconscious 
of the personal application, as hers; but the most wonderful 
lightening of the atmosphere had taken place all round, and the 
day seemed to be no longer oppressive even to Mrs. Ellacombe 
who was only an incident. Had the young people, the principals, 
been asked, they would have said it was absolutely perfect—a 
May-day of supreme beauty. 
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“How is the botany getting on?” asked Lanfrey of Yetta, 
more to make her talk that he might hear her voice than because 
of any special interest in her study, wherein he knew neither 
her place, nor her advance, nor yet her ignorance, nor her 
knowledge. 

“You must ask Mrs. Ellacombe,” she answered, looking at that 
dear woman as an easier matter than looking at Lanfrey Clinton. 

“Why Mrs. Ellacombe and not yourself?” he said, smiling. 

“Because I do not know my own ignorance—and she does, as 
she is such a good botantist,” was her simple answer. 

“Oh, she is making very fair way,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
“She no longer calls hawkweeds little dandelions, and she knows 
the difference between a spearwort and a crowfoot.” 

“T am sure you are what actors call a quick study,” said 
Lanfrey, looking at her with eyes brimful of tenderness and 
admiration. As if he did not think her supreme in all things! 
And as if he would not have found some special charm and grace 
in her slowness, had she been no more nimble-witted than a 
tortoise is nimble-footed ! 

“T like to know things,” said Yetta vaguely, glad that Lanfrey 
Clinton had praised her before Mrs. Ellacombe—only that Mrs. 
Ellacombe might think well of her. 

“ And your arm?” asked Lanfrey, suddenly grave. He had 
forgotten yesterday’s hurt in to-day’s delight. 

“Oh, nothing! quite well!” she answered with visible trouble. 
“Tt was really nothing,” she added hastily—and the deep red 
line, inflamed on either side, that scored her sweet flesh beneath 
her sleeve and gloves from the elbow to the wrist! But she did 
not care to be reminded of an incident all the circumstances of 
which had so humiliated and distressed her. 

“You bear pain bravely, I see,” said Lanfrey with unmis- 
takable approval. 

The Clinton blood was of a fine deep red—it had no water in it 
to make it pale; and courage was a Clinton quality. 

“One cannot cry out for trifles,” she answered. 

“T hold strongly to the value of courage and fortitude in 
women,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. “Courage to meet danger, forti- 
tude to bear pain, and absolute truthfulness in all things, seem 
to me as vitally necessary for a noble-minded woman as for an 
honourable man. Society has ruled differently ; but society is not 
always infallible.” 

“There is great confusion yet on the virtues proper to men 
and those not binding on women,” said Lanfrey. “On some things 
every one is agreed ; but the uncertain quantity is still large.” 
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“There ought to be none about truth, at all events,” said 
Yetta, who had never told a wilful lie since she had learned the 
difference between truth and falsehood. 

“Yet I myself have heard men say that candour is unfeminine,” 
said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘I remember a charming fellow saying to 
me once, that a woman should hide her thoughts as she veiled 
her face—that falsehood was modesty, and no more reprehensible 
than her short little scream when she was frightened.” 

“The shield of the weaker,” said Lanfrey. 

“Like slaves,” said Yetta, with the prettiest little dash of 
scorn. 

“How would you like your wife to be untruthful?” asked 
Mrs. Ellacombe indignantly, with the illogicality of a woman by 
implication accusing of partizanship one who had done nothing 
more than state a patent fact. 

“I? But I abhor falsehood, and should be awfully cut up if 
my wife were untruthful,” answered Lanfrey. “And yet, if I 
loved her with my whole heart and soul, I should forgive her this 
and everything else,” he added, again looking at Yetta, who did 
not look at him. 

“There you are wrong,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘“‘I had not 
loved thee, dear, so much, Loved I not honour more’ is a finer 
principle, a nobler feeling, than the love which disregards honour 
and cares only for the person. Your love would come under the 
head of self-indulgence, in my mind, not of real love.” 

“You say this—you—the kindest and most charitable woman 
in the world? What inconsistency!” cried Lanfrey warmly. 
“Who better than you knows that true love forgives all things! 
You reverence the ideal, and are patient with the short-comings 
of the real. The spirit may always be ready, but the flesh is 
sometimes weak ; and if Love cannot shelter the backslider, what 
else should or can? What would become of us if we were not 
loving and merciful to each other ?—if we loved only our own 
ideal and forgave no lapses? We should go back to a state of 
inquisitorial cruelty, where all pity and tenderness would be lost. 
For myself I say again—to the woman I loved I should forgive 
all. Though my heart should break—though I blew out my 
brains in despair for her failure—I would not disgrace her, and I 
would never tear her out of my heart.” 

He spoke with the vehemence of deep emotion—as if he were 
pleading his own confessed cause, not merely stating a hypo- 
thetical case and founding on it the probabilities of action. 

Mrs. Ellacombe wished she had let the matter drop before it 
had become personal. It was stirring up a sleeping lion—not 
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only a dog—that had better have been left lying. Over Yetta’s 
fair face came the look of secret joy felt by one who is receiving 
a divine message. Had she had to make confession for her own 
part, she would have said that she could not love any man who 
had proved himself unworthy ; but the case was different when it 
came to Lanfrey’s passionate advocacy—and his doctrine of 
charity swept hers of fidelity to virtue clean out of the field. 
There was something nobler than this stern repudiation of wrong- 
doing. There was that tender mercy toward the wrong-doer, 
which is in fact the central principle of Christianity ; and when, 
after a pause, and with even more emotion than before, the 
younger son of Lady Jane said, as a coda to his theme: ‘“‘ May we 
not all be Saviours in our degree? Who among us is worthy to 
cast the first stone at a sinner? Should we not forgive as we 
hope to be forgiven? And if we forgive can we cease to love?” —he 
had made a convert for all time, and Yetta acknowledged in him her 
spiritual master and guide as well as—her pleasantest companion. 

“ All of which means the swallowing wholesale Paston’s mother 
for the sake of his child,” thought Mrs. Ellacombe ; “and a day 
of general stramash all round when the storm breaks!” 

The sweet woman, so kind and sympathetic for her own part, 
felt uneasy in that this talk, which meant so much, had taken 
place at her house. For the responsibilities of hospitality are 
as large as its duties and as many as its pleasures; and the 
householder feels accountable for the unseen spirits who lodge 
unbidden therein, and the invisible threads which the Fates 
weave between the four walls. This confession of faith however, 
so vehemently made, so obediently received, seemed to have 
cleared the air yet more and more. In Lanfrey’s face shone the 
man’s steadfast rejoicing in that he had testified—in Yetta’s the 
sweet contentment of a woman whose soul had been flooded with 
spiritual light, and in whose mind is that sense of peace and 
beauty which makes what is called its state. She wondered now 
why she had ever been sad or doubtful—why she had not always 
taken the same divine delight in life as she did to-day. 

She wondered yet more when Lanfrey, rising, said to Mrs. 
Ellacombe : 

“Do you dislike coming into the garden? Will you come out? 
There is no sun, and we shall have more air.” 

They would have less—but that did not signify. 

“No, let us go,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. “Come, child! ”—to 
Yetta—* let us go and look at the roses.” 

“Your sisters,” said Lanfrey, with a forced laugh to hide his 
real feeling. 
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“ With all their thorns ?” answered Yetta, also laughing. 

“The rose is itself and the thorns are its circumstances,” was his 
reply. 

Yetta did not answer. She was wide of his meaning, and 
therefore did not take it up; but she kept thinking to herself: 
“What are my thorns? My mother was not a Hindi; my father 
is a gentleman—where are my thorns of circumstance ?” 

The three went slowly over the lawn to the flower-garden 
beyond. Theelectricity surcharging the atmosphere had brought 
out the full colour of all the scarlet and yellow blossoms, so that 
they burnt like spires of flame and cups of fire ; and the heavy air 
was made heavier still with the fragrance that poured in cascades 
and sprang in fountains from the higher plants and the lower 
erowths. They spoke of the flowers—their beauty, size, good 
cultivation, variety; and then Lanfrey broke out into a little 
digression on nature and its meaning—that meaning to him, 
to-day, having its highest culmination in Love—Love including 
duty, sincerity, and all good things known to man. The words 
echoed and blended together in Yetta’s mind, so that they became 
for ever combined and inextricable: Love and flowers—Love and 
the perfume of roses and the gorgeous beauty of the great 
tree-peonies, and the sweet breath, like children’s sighs, of the 
low-growing mignonette—Love and flowers and fragrance and the 
glory of life and the divine meaning of human worth—with 
Lanfrey Clinton’s eyes looking into hers, and Lanfrey Clinton's 
voice like the soft clear notes of the silver trumpets heralding the 
advent of the High Priest. 

She looked like a flower herself—like the spirit incarnate of all 
that he had said—like a lily humanized—a rose with a girl’s face— 
a jasmine flower with a sweet voice for odour, and a bending neck 
for the white grace of the slender shaft. Love unseen and 
undeclared walked between these two, holding them by the hand— 
their own not yet meeting to clasp each other in consciousness—- 
only held by Love standing between them. It was the tenderest 
moment of the time—the moment of unconfessed desires, of 
unformed hopes, sweet, peaceful, unconsciously expectant. 

Bending over the rose-bush, gathering modest little sprays of 
jasmine and all sweet-scented blossoms, Yetta felt as if she 
were walking in an enchanted land where nothing was real, save 
feeling. Lanfrey’s voice was her music; Lanfrey’s eyes were her 
lode-stars ; and Mrs. Ellacombe was as some kindly genius who 
had made this glory possible. 

She was still holding her flowers in her hand when Lanfrey 
drew a little closer to her. 
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Will you give me one?” he said. 

It was scarcely as if he had asked her for a flower only; and 
she herself felt that if she should give him one, she would give 
him more. 

“ With so many about, to ask me for mine?” she said, making 
a tremendous effort over herself, and trying to speak with a 
playfulness she was far from feeling. 

“ Yes,” he answered in a low voice. ‘I want one from you.” 

“Which ?” she asked. 

“Give me Corisande’s gift,” he answered. 

“A rose?” she asked again, not remembering the application. 

“Yes, a rose,” he answered. 

She chose one of the best she had, and gave it to him. He 
carried it to his lips. 

“ And with it all that Corisande gave?” he said, with meaning. 

Then she remembered, and turned away in desperate trouble, 
silent, bashful, afraid, overwhelmed, and angry with herself that 
she had been so heedless and unsuspecting. 

All this time Mrs. Ellacombe was at some distance, talking to 
the gardener. 

“T want you to tell me something,” said Lanfrey suddenly, 
and & propos of nothing. ‘ Would you brave the world and all 
men for the one you loved ?” 

“T do not know,” she answered in a faltering voice. “I have 
never thought of it.” 

* But you know if you could love to the death—love to the 
sacrifice of all but that one?” he repeated earnestly—aurgently. 

“ How should I?” she returned, trembling. 

“Tell me that you would be true, no matter what the obstacles, 
if you once loved the man who loved you,” he repeated. 

Her soft eyes drooped ; the blush beneath her skin mounted 
higher and higher ; she would have been as stupid as a block, 
had she not known and understood the application; she thought 
that—yes indeed she could be true for all time, and no matter what 
the obstacles between them, to such a man as Lanfrey Clinton, if 
he loved her and asked her! Then suddenly the maidenly pride 
that had been almost overpowered reasserted itself, and she set 
herself free of that yielding weakness as if it had been the con- 
querable forerunner of shame or death. 

“ How can I promise what does not exist?” she said quietly. 
“T must wait till I know.” 

So far she was true. If it had been with her, as with him, 
love at first sight, and the recognition of mutual fitness before 
knowledge had consecrated the bond, it was not yet with her 
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as with him, self-confession, self-acknowledgment. That strange 
weakness which had just passed over her left on her a sense of 
shame and spiritual danger she could not understand. She felt 
somehow that she had failed her highest self, and that she must 
punish herself vigorously. 

“Shall I give you back your rose?” said Lanfrey, stung to a 
lover’s foolish pique. 

She looked at him with feigned indifference and some real 
surprise. 

“JT will take it if you wish, but I did not ask for it,” she said. 
“Why should I? I have others.” 

“Then I will keep it,” was his answer, as he again kissed the 
flower and put it inside his vest. 

At this moment Mrs. Ellacombe came up to them, having 
finished her discussion with the gardener. The little play was 
ended, the curtain came down, and the unseen Love who had 
walked between them, holding a hand of each, crept behind the 
rose-bush hiding his face in his wings. But one thing was clear 
now to Lanfrey—he loved Yetta Carew, and the feud between 
their houses notwithstanding—Maurice in his pretensions, his 
mother in her advocacy, his father in his denial—he would 
conquer all and make her his wife. The gods might oppose—he 
would carry his own to the end; and as the Titans fought and 
Jacob wrestled, so would he, and with success. This is what all 
lovers think in the first fever of their love, and how many fulfil ? 
—the resolve made in the dawn, how often do we exult in its 
performance in the evening ? 

Turning back towards the house, they met Grant coming 
across the lawn to join them. 

“What a day!” he said in his mournful way when he came up 
to them. 

“Yes, is it not splendid?” said Lanfrey ; and: “How beautiful 
it is!” echoed Yetta. 

, Grant looked at them with the indulgence of a philosopher for 
ools. 

“You find it so?” he said. “To me it is detestable. These 
days when thunder is in the air are not liveable! ” 

“Yes,” said Lanfrey recollecting himself. “It is rather close 
certainly.” 

“We shall have a storm before night,” said Grant. 

“ Which will clear the air,” said his wife. 

“ After having done no end of damage,” was his reply. 

“ And then to-morrow will be perfect,” said Lanfrey, looking at 
Yetta. “There is always that to-morrow !” 
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“Which some of us may not live to see,” said the pessimist. 


“We can only count on the present.” 

“ All the same we sow for the future,” said Lanfrey. 

“ For the fungus and the fly,” Grant returned. 

“For the bread and fruit by which nations are fed and made 
glad,” laughed the other. 

“Ah! I see you still hope,” said Grant Ellacombe with pro- 
found pity in his voice and manner. 

“ Yes, I hope, and am sure,” said Lanfrey; and again he looked 
at Yetta, and this time a sudden flush of joy came into his eyes 
and a strangely happy smile about his mouth. 

“Meanwhile the storm is brewing and will break before long,” 
said Grant; “and if you will take my advice, Miss Yetta, you 


will put yourself under the shelter of your own home as soon as 
you can.” 
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